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From the Saturday Review. 
HUNGARY. 


THE practical settlement of the affairs of 
Hungary is the immediate business of the 
Hungarians, and it is not the immediate 
business of anybody else. If they think it 
expedient to abate somewhat of the historic 
rights of their country, if they think fit to 
acknowledge Francis Joseph as their King 
and to ro deputies to the body which he 
calls a Reichsrath, it is wholly their own 
affair, and they may very likely be wise in 
so doing. It they have determined that the 
independence of Hungary is either unten- 
able or not worth the efforts which it would 
need to maintain it, it is not for other na- 
tions to question their decision. Indeed it 
in no way concerns any other nation, ex- 
cept so far as the existence of an “ Austrian 
Empire” complicates and perplexes the 
affairs of Germany and Italy. The posi- 
tion of Hungary of late years has been 
dignified in the eyes of the world, but it 
cannot have been profitable to Hungary 
itself. It has been something like the posi- 
tion of the Libera] party in France. If 
either the Hungarians or the French Lib- 
erals think that more will be gained by rec- 
ognizing the actual state of things, and by 
trying to make the best of it, rather than 
by standing aloof from what they cannot 
alter, it is in both cases purely an affair for 
themselves. Whether in standing aloof or 
in yielding, both Hungarians and French 
Liberals carry with them the sympathy and 
good will of all that is right-minded through- 
out Europe. 

But if the Hungarians yield, it is as well 
that the world should fully understand what 
it is that they are yielding. There is no 
subject on which more misconceptions and 
false analogies are afloat. It is wonderful 
how the notion of an “ Austrian Empire ” 
—a notion of which a good many living 
persons must remember the beginning — has 
taken hold of people’s minds. The facts of 
past history and the possible necessities of 
present politics must not be allowed to ob- 
scure one another. It may be expedient 
for the Kingdom of Hungary, and the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, and half a dozen other 
States, to have a common sovereign and a 
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common Parliament. It may be expedient, 
either as being good in itself, or because it 
cannot be hindered except at the cost of 
some greater evil. And the common sov- 
ereign may, if he pleases, call himself Em- 
peror of Austria, as our Queen might, if 
she chose, and could get an Act of Parlia- 
ment to that effect, call herself Empress of 
Wessex. The only point is that it should 
be understood that such an arrangement is 
purely an arrangement of expediency, and 
that it does not rest on any legal or histori- 
cal basis. If the Hungarians accept it, it 
is either because they like it or because’ 
they cannot help it, not because they are in 
any “ bound to accept it. At this mo- 
ment Francis Joseph is in no sense lawful 
sovereign of Hungary. He is sovereign 
de facto only ; if the Hungarians choose to 
made him sovereign de jure, they may pos- 
sibly be wise in so doing, but there is noth- 
ing but their own conviction of what is ex- 
— to make them do so. Law and 

istory know nothing of an “ Austrian 
Empire,” of which Hungary is a “ prov- 
ince.” They know an ancient and inde-: 
endent Kingdom of Hungary, which, like 

ngland, or Seton, or Castile, knows no 
superior on earth. They know a Duchy, 
in later times called an Archduchy, of 
Austria, formerly a fief of the Roman Em- 
pire, now a member of the German Con- 
federation. They know of a certain con- 
nection between two States, grounded on . 
an act of the Hungarian nation by which 
the crown of Hungary was made hereditary 
in the Austrian family, but on the con- 
dition of each King so succeeding conform- 
ing to the laws and submitting to the cere- 
monies by which alone a lawful King of 
Hungary could be made. That is all. 
They know indeed that in 1804 the King- 
Archduke Francis began to call himself 
“‘Erbkaiser von Oesterreich,” but they are 
unable to attach any meaning to those 
words, still less to make out where the 
“ Kaiserthum” of Austria lies. Francis 
Joseph calls himself Emperor of Austria 
and also Archduke of Austria; Law and 
History can point out his Archduchy on 
the map, but they cannot point out his Em- 
pire. For apparently the “Empire” is 
something different from the Archduchy, 
1377. 
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while the Archduchy is the only Austria 
which Law or History has known for the 
last thousand years or so. For Law and 
History cannot allow that the “ Empire ” 
of Austria means all the States of which 
the Duke of Austria may happen to be 
sovereign. They cannot admit that, because 
Francis the Second chose to call himself 
“ Kaiser von Oesterreich,” the laws and the 
rights of Hungary were in any way touched. 
They can admit this just as little as they 
can admit that the rights of Norway could 
be touched by her present King calling 
himself Emperor of Soules, or that the 
whole matter of Schleswig and Holstein 
could have been settled simply by King 
Christian calling himself Emperor of Den- 
mark, of Schleswig, or of Holstein. We 


do not dispute about the title. The title | 


Emperor of Austria has in itself just as 
much meaning as the title Pope of Austria; 
but if Francis Joseph liked to call himself 
Pope of Austria, it would not greatly con- 
cern us. Qur only point. is, that as, up to 
1804, nobody ever heard of an Emperor 
or an Empire of Austria, so their sudden 
appearance in that year altered no right 
which before existed. Up to 1804 the 


Archduchy of Austria and the Kingdom 
of Hungary were united only by the pos- 
session of a common sovereign; Hungary 


was not a province of Austria, neither was 
Austria a province of Hungary. We main- 
tain that, because a person who is at once 
Archduke and King chooses to call” himself 
Emperor, it makes no difference in the 
rights of his Kingdom or of his Archduchy, 
or in their relation to one another. Hun- 
gary was de jure independent before, and it 
is de jure independent still. It is no more 
a province of Austria than Austria is a 
. province of Hungary. It is hard to see 
why Hungary may not get rid of the House 
of Habsburg altogether, just as England 
got rid of the House of Seuart. But the 
most that Hungary was ever bound to do 
was to receive the rightful heir of the 
House of Habsburg as King when he had 
been lawfully crowned. Francis Joseph 
is not the rightful heir, as he reigns only 
by virtue of an abdication which Hungary 
never acknowledged; and he has never 
been crowned King of Hungary. One 
hardly knows whether the abdicated Em- 
peror Ferdinand is. alive or dead, but if 
anybody is lawful King of Hungary it. is 
he. Francis Joseph is no more lawful King 
of Hungary than he is. lawful Emperor of 
China. The Hungarian people may make 
him so, and they may act wisely in making 
him so, but it is a purely voluntary act.on 
their part. 
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All this in no way affects the expediency 
or inexpediency of the expected conces- 
sions on the part of ox gh it only af- 
fects the grounds on which they are to be 
expected. If the thing is done, it will be 
done, not because any legal or historical 
right demands it, but because the circum- 
stances of the present time make it expedi- 
ent. Francis Joseph is at this moment only 
Tyrant of Hungary ; it is proposed to make 
him King. It may be wise to legalize, and 
thereby probably to lighten, a yoke which 
it seems Lnpesaible to get rid of. But that 
is all. If Francis Joseph becomes King of 
Hungary, he will be King of Hungary by 
election of the Hungarian nation, not by 
virtue of being either Archduke or Emper- 
or of Austria. If Hungary sends deputies 
to the “ Reichsrath,” it will not be because 
it is a province ot Austria, but because the 
independent Kingdom of Hungary chooses 
to enter into a certain relation, call it Feder- 
al: or anything else, with the independent 
Archduchy of Austria, and with the other 
independent States which think good to 
send deputies to the Austrian Reichsrath. 

All this would be perfectly plain sailing 
if Austria, Bohemia, Tyrol, and so forth, 
were as free from all other ties. as Hungary 
is. But,there are two ways in which the 
relations between Austria and Hungary do 
concern the rest of the world. One is 
through the fact that Austria and Bohemia 
are members of the German Confederation. 
The policy of the House of Austria is to 
play fast and loose between its position as 
a great European power and its position as 
a German State. Each character is made, 
in a way very often as ingenious as it is un- 
principled, to influence the other. In this, 
way a good understanding between Austria 
and Hungary may really. be dangerous to 
any. scheme. of German unity and German 
freedom in any shape. An Archduke of 
Austria and King of Bohemia might be an 
endurable member of a German Confedera- 
tion; but an Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary, Galicia, Dalmatia, Venetia, and 
what not, is rather too great for the freedom 
of his German brethren, while he can never 
become a real national German chief, as a; 
regenerate Margrave of Brandenburg or 
sibly might. The German. position, will. al- 
ways be used to advance Austrian interests 
out of Germany, and the strength of the 
non-German States will always be used to 
advance Austrian interests in Germany. 
Again, any accession to the strength. of 
Austria puts off the day of the. complete 
liberation: of Italy. In both these ways a 
reconciliation between Hungary and. Aus- 
tria may. do serious damage to. great. Euro- 





A HYMN TO PEACE, 


pean interests. But Hungarians may fairly 
argue, either that those interests are not in 
their keeping, or that, by a reconciliation 
with Austria, they may obtain such an in- 
fluence over the common policy of Austria 
and Hungary as to direct it into better 
channels. 

One common false parallel remains to be 
exposed. People often. com the rela- 
tions between Austria and Hungary with 
those. between England and Scotland. 
There is no real analogy between the 
two. There was every reason why Eng- 
land and Scotland should unite. Language, 
geographical position, every common in- 
terest, dictated the union; indeed it was 
the separation which was the unnatural 
thing, a separation which was the mere re- 
sult of a strange political accident. And 
when the union was made, it was made on 
perfectly equal terms. Scotland was not 
required to become a province of England, 
to send members to an English Parliament, 
or in any way to merge herself in England. 
The two names of Scotland and England 
ceased to exist; both alike merged in Great 
Britain. The Parliament, the Kingdom, 


the representation of the nation abroad, 
were for the future neither English nor 
Scotch, but British. But Hungary had no 
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such inducement to union with Austria as 
Scotland had to union with England. 
Hungary, less than the whole remaining 
dominions of the Austrian family, was 
greater than Austria itself, larger in ex- 
tent, older in foundation, higher in rank, 
an independent Kingdom, not a feudal 
Duchy. There was no tie of language, no 
tie of geographical position. What both 
States wanted was a seaboard, and that 
neither could give the other. And. the 
union has not been a really equal one. No 
Scotsman has ever been required either to 
call himself an Englishman, or to hear his 
country called a province of England. 
But Henepry hee been required to merge 
itself in an Empire of Austria, while Aus- 
tria might just as reasonably have been 
asked to merge itself in an Empire of Hun- 
ary. There is a surrender of national 
dignity and national existence in the one 
case which there is not in the other. It 
may be prudent in Hungary to forget all 
this, and to yield to a fate which may be 
inevitable. But it must not be forgotten 
what the real nature of the surrender is; 
it must not be obscured either by pretences 
which history will not bear out, or by anal- 
logies in which there is no sort of real re- 
semblance. 





A HYMN TO PEACE. 


WueEn from the ark went forth the dove 
To mark the lingering flood’s decrease, 

She came again at evening time, 

Bearing the olive-branch of peace. 
Then knew the patriarch of old 

The meaning of the branch she bore ; 
And from the earth the waters passed, 

To drown the hills and vales no more. 


For God, who sends the gentle rains, 
Has writ his covenant'on high, 
His radiant bow of promise gilds 
The clouds that veil the azure sky : 
To Noah of old in ages gone 
The sacred covenant was given ; 
And God upon his throne has set 
The sign of peace ’twixt Earth and Heay- 
en. 


For four long years the Lord has veiled 
His face behind the battle-cloud, 
From hill to hill across the land 
Has’ pealed tbe battle-anthem loud. 
Our fields have drunk the precious blood 
That free as water has been shed, 
The streams that lave the battle-plains 
With blood of heroes have rua.red. 





But now at last, in distance drowned,’ 

The cannon’s thunders fail and cease, 
And borne upon the summer wind 

We hear the sweet-toned bells of peace. 
The salphrous cloud of battle lifts, 

From off the face of God withdrawn, 
And in the East our eyes behold 

The broad light of a purer Dawn. 


And Peace, her olive-tree beneath, 
Where late was heard War’s echoing drum, 
With folded hands and kindly eyes, 
Sits dreaming of the years to come — 
Or in her sunny vineyard stands 
And tends with care the fruitful vine, 
Or crushes.from the swollen grape 
In plenteous streams the purple wine. 


Ring, jubilant bells! the night has flown 
That brought this weight of grief and tears, 
The morning light within the Bas 
Gives promise of the thousand years. 
Ring, juoilant bells, from far and near, 
Le ee nor let your music cease 
Till all: the listening world proclaim 
The coming of the Prince of Peace! 


[Harper’s Weekly,. 
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From the Fortnightly Review. 
MODERN TIMES, NEW YORK. 


Axout eight years ago, when residing in 
the city known in America as the Queen of 
the West, I received a letter, making some 
inquiry, which was dated at “Modern 
Times, N. Y.” I carefully kept this letter, 
which seemed to have come from some place 
in Bunyan’s dreamland. Having occasion 
afterwards to write to a friend in New York, 
I inquired if he knew anything of such a 

lace. “It is,” he answered, “a village on 

ong Island, founded and conducted upon 
the principle that each person shall mind 
his or her own business.” It is needless to 
say that, after this, the place seemed to me 
mythic and impossible. Some months later, 
when there were strikes among the working 
men of our neighbourhood, I gave an ad- 
dress to them on the relations between cap- 
ital and labour, at the conclusion of which a 
man of strange but prepossessing appearance 
came up, and said, “ Sir, if you ever have 
the opportunity to visit the village of Mod- 
ern Times, you will find out that the evils of 
labour come of the existence of Money.” 
Whereupon the man disappeared. 

I moe so to try and find Modern Times, 
and started with the mere knowledge that it 
was on Long Island, not being sure whether 
a place where people attended to their own 
affairs and did without money was to be 
reached by railway or rainbow. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in “ The Celestial Railway,” has 
told us how pleasantly the pilgrim may now 
travel by steam along that road on which, in 
Bunyan’s day, he had to toil wearily on 
foot; how poor Christian may now have his 
burden registered and put in a baggage-car ; 
and how ugly places, like the Slough of 
Despond, are passed over on fine viaducts. 
There seemed to me some truth in his re- 
‘port when I found it easy to be ferried over 
from New York to Long Island, there to be 
booked for Modern Times. 

Dreary enough is that island of six-score 
miles, which stretches out from the American 
metropolis. The New-Yorker thinks of it 
only as a wall against the sea, protecting 
the harbour, and indented with inlets 
whence come the boats loaded with deli- 
cious bivalves. Now and then a geologist 
may wander there to try and discover 
whether the island was originally cut off 
from the main land, or deposited by the 
slow working of a vast eddy made by the 
concourse of currents. A few fishing vil- 


lages along the coast, where the inhabitants 
bask in the sun by day, and at night see fire- 
ships, phantom-s 


ips, and all manner of 
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ghostly and ghastly things, and a few well- 
tilled farms inland, with mansions inhabit- 
ted by the families of rich merchants, in 
New York, — by whom they are occasionally 
visited, — constitute the vestiges of humani- 
ty on that island. Down into the sandiest 
region of asandy land — Suffolk — we go by 
the iron path which alone binds it to the 
nineteenth contury ; and, after nearly three 
hours of travelling from New York, the 
conductor enters and roars out to me, 
“Modern Times!” There was something 
Mephistophilian in his face as he did this. 
It was plain that he meant to call the atten- 
tion of the thirty or forty people in the car- 
riage to the fact that there was among them 
aman going to “Modern Times.” I was 
the only one to stop there. The train thun- 
dered on, and I found myself set down in 
the porch of a house where no human being 
was visible, nor another house. At length, 
however, I managed to discover some one 
who told me that the house where I was set 
down was “ Thompson’s,” and that I must 
go a mile off from the railway to find the 
village I sought. It was twilight when I 
left ‘‘ Thompson’s,” and dusk had followed 
before I saw anything like a human being 
or habitation. At last I heard a footstep, 
and presently saw some person approaching. 
Whether this person was a man or a woman 
I could not tell, for the dress seemed to be a 
cross between that of men and that of wo- 
men in the outside world which I had left. 
When the figure came near enough I ad- 
dressed it, asking the way to Modern Times. 
The voice, which was that of a woman, as- 
sured me that I was close upon the village. 
“Is there any hotel or lodging-house there 
where I may go for the night?” “ None 
that I know of ;” and she passed on quickly 
into the darkness, leaving me with some 
misgivings in my mind as to whether a little 
more interest in other people’s affairs was 
not on the whole desirable. Presently I 
came to the verge of the village, and saw a 
cluster of houses standing pure and white 
under the clear light of the moon, which 
was just rising, each with its garden. The 
street before me was absolutely silent except 
for the voices of a boy and girl who walked 
together talking in low and pleasant tones. 
I asked for the address of a person named to 
me in the letter already mentioned. The 
house was pointed out, and I knocked at the 
door. I was soon introduced to its occu- 
pant, a lady, who was surrounded by one or 
two Modern-timers, and, having stated that 
I wished to learn something about the vil- 
lage and its ways, was very cordially re- 
ceived. “ You will not find us,” she said 
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“a Goldenthal; we are rather poor; but if 
you are interested in our ideas, you may find 
us worthy of a visit.” This diedin to the 
village of Zschokke’s tale was reassuring, for 
it conveyed the impression that the village 
had an ideal aim, whilst the kindly tone 
with which it was uttered made me feel that 
my visit would not be looked upon as an in- 
trusion. I told them, briefly, the little inci- 
dents which had led me there, and they 
a me every facility for seeing and 

earing all that they had to show or say, de- 
claring that the great world outside went 
on without sending them one inquiring 
stranger in a year. 

There entered presently a man to whom 
all showed a profound respect, and who was 
introduced as the reformer, to embody whose 
ideas the village had been established. He 
was a short thick-set man, about fifty years 
of age, with a bright, restless blue eye, and 
somewhat restless, too, in his movements. 
His forehead was large, descending to a 
good full brow ; his lower face, especially the 
mouth, was not of equal strength, but indi- 
cated a mild enthusiasm. He was fluent, 
eager, and entirely absorbed in his social 
ideas. It was pleasant to listen to him, for 
he was by no means one of those reformers 
who, having fought with the world, hate it 
with genuine philanthropic animosity, but 
one who had never been of the world at all, 
had never been stirred by its aims nor moved 
by its fears; one who was not deluged with 
negations, but amused with a troop of novel 
thoughts and fancies, which to him were 
controlling convictions. “Every man,” said 
Goethe, “is strong enough to enforce his 
convictions ;” and the assertion had for me 
a curious illustration in the ability with 
which this man impressed me with the sense 
of an essential truth in his ideas and plans 
for superseding the institutions which have 
been evolved in the slow ages of history. 
After some pleasant conversation, I departed 
with this gentleman to a neighbouring house, 
where I was to pass the night, and, when we 
were alone together, learned a few facts 
concerning him, though he was evidently 
unwilling to talk much about his personal 
affairs. He had in early life known Robert 
Owen, and had, if I remember rightly, been 
in the community established by him at 
New Lanark. He thought that he saw 
the defect of that community to be its 
attempt to compromise between the old 
and the new society,—the putting of the 
new wine into old bottles. It preserved the 
world’s system of competition, and of mar- 
riage, and under these it naturally broke 
down. 

When the founder of Modern Times be- 
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gan to form ideas of his own, he came to 
the conclusion that the ‘commercial basis of 
the world was false. I need not here re- 
peat the many illustrations which he ad- 
duced as having convinced him that the 
world, in paying for each thing now more 
now less A mat the measure of time and la- 
bour which had gone to the production of 
that thing, is creating drudgery and pauper- 
ism on the one hand, and luxury with its 
evils on the other; it will suffice to say that 
he settled it in his mind to do his part to- 
ward bringing about a system of “ equita- 
ble commerce,” by which each product 
should have its price limited by its cost. If 
it were a shoe, for example, the separate 
cost of leather, pegs, thread, &c., was to be 
estimated, and the time taken in putting 
them together, and the sum would be 
enough to decide the relative value of the 
shoe in other articles which the shoemaker 
required. With this idea in his mind, he 
invested what little capital he had in a shop 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
sold miscellaneous articles somewhat under 
the price of similar articles in other shops. ' 
But the neighbouring shopkeepers would 
not tolerate this, and succeeded in breaking 
up his establishment by industriously circu- 
lating the rumour, as an explanation of his 
lower prices, that he was selling off dam- 
aged and inferior stock. He naturally 
concluded that his plan could only succeed 
in a world where other tradesmen adopted 
it; and after some years established a small 
community at Tuscarawas, a small town of 
the same State, which, however, was unable 
to sustain itself. Perhaps this was through 
the crudity of the idea as it then stood in 
his mind ; for when some twenty years later 
he began to apply it at Modern Times there 
were other elements introduced. The com- 
mercial basis of this village was that cost is 
the limit of price, and that time is the stand-’ 
ard of value. This standard was variable 
with corn. Another principle was that the 
most disagreeable labour is entitled to the 
highest compensation, — which was put for- 
ward by the founder of the village to an- 
swer my objection that the time of some 
persons is much more valuable than that of 
others, and their work has involved much 
more preparatory training: usually, it was 
said, the labour that is low and requires 
little skill is less agreeable and offers fewer 
rewards to ambition and smaller returns in 
the way of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment than that which has involved greater 
skill; and consequently, being less agreea- 
ble, it should be equally or better paid. I 
have before me, as I write, a note of the 
Modern Times currency. 
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Such was the commercial basis of the vil- 
lage. Its social basis was expressed in the 
phrase “individual sovereignty.” That 
there should be absolutely no interference 
with the liberty of any one, so long as that 
one did not encroach upon the liberty of 
any other, was a principle pressed to an ex- 
tent which would have delighted Mr. J. S. 
Mill. This individual sovereignty was not 
merely tolerated but encouraged. No two 
persons were expected to dress alike, think 
alike, or act alike; nothing was in such 
disrepute as sameness; nothing more ap- 
plauded than variety, no fault more venial 
than eccentricity. The great freedom of 
accessto the place, which was only one or 
two hours from New York, suggested to me 
the inquiry whether this principle had not 
been in some cases Peco and I was told 
that the villagers had been subjected to 
great annoyance by the behaviour of a wo- 
man, whose individual sovereignty led her 
not only to dress as a man, but to appear 
frequently at the railway-station in that 
dress. The annoyance was caused entirely 
by the fact that it drew, for a time, many 
idlers to the village. This was considered, 
on the part of the offender, an indirect en- 
croachment upon the sovereignties of oth- 
ers, and she was subjected to a kind of 
ériuia, which led to her withdrawal from the 
village. They had never, however, as I was 
told, found it necessary to have anything 
resembling a court of law, or a policeman. 

The arrangements of marriage were, of 
course, left entirely to the men and women 
themselves. They could be married formal- 
ly or otherwise, live in the same or separate 
houses, and have their relation known or 
unknown to the rest of the village. The 
relation could be dissolved at pleasure with- 
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out any formulas. Certain customs had 
grown out of this absence of marriage laws. 
Secrecy was very general, and it was not 
considered polite to inquire who might be 
the father of a newly-born child, or who 
the husband or wife of any individual might 
be. Those who stood in the relation of hus- 
band or wife wore upon the finger a red 
thread; and so long as that badge was visi- 
ble the person was understood to be mar- 
ried. If it disappeared, the marriage was at 
an end. 

So much I had learned on the first even- 
ing of my sojourn at Modern Times. Be- 
fore I fell asleep in the pleasant little room 
provided for me, in the absence of any ho- 
tel or lodging-house, I heard the music of a 
guitar,-and a male voice singing a serenadv 
out in the moonlight, which reminded me 
that there are some institutions not likely to 
be outgrown by the most “ advanced” com- 
munities. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the 
early morning I walked through and around 
the village. ‘It consisted of less than one 
hundred cottages, which, though built on 
what we sometimes callin America “ impe- 
cunious ” principles, were neat and cheerful, 
in their green and white, under the bright 
summer morning ; and nearly all had gar- 
dens with a few vegetable beds, and more 
flowers. The chief lack was of trees, few 
or none being in that region; but the fields 
were a-fire with the barberry and sumach — 
those burning bushes whose beauty is never 
consumed. In the various gardens, men, 
women, and children were walking, and 
some of them working,—digging and wa- 
tering'the plants, — so that I began to ques- 
tion whether they had any Sunday in Mod- 
ern Times. An invitation, however, to go 
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to church soon settled that question. The 
building in which this meeting was held was, 
I was told, used for every kind of gathering. 
It was a plain room with a stage, and served 
for religious lectures, discussions, theatricals, 
concerts, and, indeed, whatever meetings 
the villagers needed for use or amusement. 
I was assured, too, that Modern Times was 
not without good actors, dancers, and sing- 
ers. I can bear witness that it is not with- 
out an able preacher of Positivism, — one 
who has stunied the philosophy of Comte 
more thoroughly, and can state it more 
clearly, than any man in America. I did 
not, however, hear him preach that Sunday, 
for his desk was occupied by another person. 
But more interesting than any sermon were 
the Modern-timers themselves, and especially 
the ladies and their clothes. The men 
showed, I regret to say, a poverty of inven- 
tion under the principle that each should 
obey his or her fancy, absolutely, in the 
matter of dress; but with the other sex it 
had been as the breath of a tropic for the 
varieties of plumage produced. As they 
came streaming into the church they seem- 
ed at first like a party of masqueraders; 
but a closer examination led me to the con- 
clusion that the majority of the costumes 
were such as women might very fairly as- 
sume in asociety disembarrassed of conven- 
tionalities. The idea of expressing indi- 
vidual taste in dress was fairly carried out ; 
and what the real female verdict upon the 
ordinary dress of that sex in the world is, 
may be inferred from the fact that only 
two or three of them had dresses at all re- 
sembling the common one. The most usual 
dress at Modern Times was: that which one 
sees worn by stage-peasants, the variations 
being in colour and in the length of skirt, 
which ranged through nearly every degree 
between the knee and the ankle. Of long 
or trailing skirts there were none. Of 
“ Bloomers” there were only a few, and 
these had Turkish trousers instead of plain 
pantaloons. The short skirt and piain white 
stockings predominated. Nearly all wore 
hats with wide brims. There were few 
decorations, and the colours and shades 
worn indicated a certain degree of taste 
among these ladies. 

They took their seats quietly, with their 
children by their sides. There was an air 
of seriousness among them, and for some 
time it was a silent meeting. Presently a 
gentleman and lady began to sing, “ There’s 
a good time coming,” in which the entire 
company joined, the effect being very pleas- 
ing. Some passages from the Bible, and 
, afterwards from Emerson’s Essays, were 
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read by the minister, and followed by a 
prayer to “the Great Spirit,” which would 
have been listened to with reverence by the 
Indians who had occupied that region three 
centuries before. ter this a hymn con- 
cerning an expected day, 


“ When the Might with the Right 
And the Truth shall be,” 


was sung by all ; after which the minister pro- 
ceeded with his discouse. The speaker dwelt 
upon the Spirit of the Age as containing all 
the inspiration and religion possible to that 
Age. The spirit of the age in which Jesus 
Christ lived was a reaction against the hard 
formalism of the previous era, and was an 
age of faith, of other-worldliness, of con- 
tempt for this earth, and absorption in the 
forthcoming Kingdom of Heaven. The spirit 
went on for some centuries, and spent itself. 
Those who tried to retain it after its age, 
of course retained its mere dross. The pres- 
ent age is a reaction against that, and its 
spirit is represented in the word science. 

e true worshipper to-day is more interest- 
ed in an actually-existent fly than in a pos- 
sibly-existent angel. Heis more on the watch 
for the first horn of the honeysuckle than 
for Gabriel’s trump. To him prevenient 
grace is common sense, and justification by 
faith is honesty in trade. Regeneration, for 
the present, means culture of the intellect. 
Only thus can we obtain any religion at all. 
If there is any revelation for us, it is 
sheathed in the human mind; let the bud ex- 
pand under the light, and at its heart will ap- 
pear the true religion, whatever itis. At pres- 
ent all but the ignorant must be sceptics, 
though they have also sacred prophetic whis- 
pers of the heart. When true methods of 
thought are adopted by all thinkers; when 
Science is enthroned; when all the rays of in- 
tellect are freed from the obscurations of dog- 
mas and timidities, and brought to a focus 
upon the great problems of the Universe, the 
world will have a prospect of having a reli- 
gion, —a rich, ripe, sustaining fruit, with 
no worm of unbelief and misgiving gnawing 
at its heart. 

In the afternoon the villagers gathered 
for conversation at. the residence of the lady 
whom I had first met, and who, as I now 
discovered, was a person of distinction 
amongst them. She was a woman, I should 
say, a little over thirty years of age, and 
had an indefinable grace and fine intellec- 
tual powers, united with considerable per- © 
sonal beauty. She was a native of one of 
the Southern States, — Georgia, I believe, 
—where she had married. The marriage 
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was unhappy, and on separation she consid- | 
ered herself, as I have heard, most cruelly | 
treated by her husband and the law togeth- 

er, in being deprived of her children. She 

had studied medicine, and was earning her 

livelihood by medical practice. Her own 

experiences led her to sum up the chief evils 

of society in the one word marriage. In- 

deed, it was plain to me before I left Mod- 

ern ‘Times that nearly all of those who resi- 

ded on that lonely shore had been cast there 

by the wreck of their barks. Alas, how 

many others were swallowed by those hun- 

gry surges of the turbid sea of life in the 

great city and country over there! But 

though, looking around upon the faces of 
those who were present at the conversa- 

zione,* I saw many traces of the several 

storms which they had encountered, there 

was a serenity in them which one can rarely 

see in those restless eyes and compressed lips 

to be met with by the thousand on Broad- 

way. There was, too, an easy, cordial re- 

lation of one with another at Modern Times, 

a fravkness and simplicity of intercourse 

which gave assurance that they were held 

together by a genuine attraction, and sustain- 

ed by mutual sympathy. 

The conversation, which occupied the en- 
tire afternoon, was frank, earnest, and par- 
ticipated in by all with such freedom and 
oceasional vehemence, that I find it difficult 
to give any fit report of it. No special topic 
was assigned, and so the very general one of 
the improvement of man and of society 
sprang up, to become speedily a banyan- 
growth, reproducing itself from each indi- 
vidual’s particular point of view. I am 
bound to say, too, that the principle of in- 
dividuality, so emphasized in the settlement, 
was nowhere more observable than in the 
variety of points at which its members as- 
sailed the old, or set about constructing the 
new, society. At no time did anything like 
a dispute, or even a debate, occur ; still less 
was there any of that “ schwiirmerei” thatspu- 
rious enthusiasm wrought by heaping assent 
upon assent, too often found among reform- 
ers ; but the conversation seemed rather to go 
on weaving one after another into its woof 
by the simple force of mutual encourage- 
ment. It was not a little amusing to witness | 
how this or that person was associated with 
this or that speciality of opinion. If Four- 
ier or Socialism were alluded to by any 
speaker, all eyes were directed to some in- 
dividual, hitherto silent perhaps, and all 


* Tdid not understand that assemblages to hear 
discourses on Sunday or for conversation were regu- 
larly held at Modern Times, but only when they 





were desired. 
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exclaimed, “ Oh, William knows all about 
that,” and William, already kindling to his 
subject, was easily called forth to give his 
contribution. Others had respectively an 
acknowledged authority to speak concern- 
ing Marriage, Sex, Trade, Law, Education, 
Politics. Of the conversation itself I give 
the following meagre account : — 

A. (aman).—“ For along time I believed 
the regeneration of general society practi- 
cable, and was content to be a political re- 
former. But I found that the evil of society, 
though it could be driven after much toil 
to change its form, was never eradicated. 
It was like driving a disease from one part 
of the body to find it entrenching itself in 
another. I learned that the laws which op- 
pressed the negro or woman were part of the 
general condition of the socialsystem. The 
political reformers were like men sweeping 
away snow from the streets and gardens 
whilst winter was yet in the sky, and would 
to-morrow cover all over with another snow- 
fall. No fear of snow, thought I, where 
summer reigns. And if those hearts which 
love justice and trust truth should gather 
together somewhere and form a society of 
their own, there would be a perennial social 
springtide. Such a society might consist of 
two or three only, but the Highest would be 
among them if they were gathered in the 
name of the Highest. This would not be 
running away from general duties to the 
world; if true, it would be a pattern from 
the Mount shown to the calf-worshipers be- - 
low ; it would be a still small voice of pro- 
test against the evil fashion of the world; 
and it might and must become something 
cosmic in the end. For this reason I came 
to Modern Times, which, more nearly than 
any community that I have seen, represents 
the idea I have stated.” 

B. (a man) explained and illustrated the 
system of “equitable commerce,” which I. 
have stated, so far as I comprehend it, in 
another part of this paper. 

C. (a woman). —*“ The first need of the 
world seem to me to be a moral and social 
Protestantism. I do not say that American so- 
ciety bas broken all the inward chains which | 
bind thought back to the Romish or to the 
dark ages; but the external fetters are bro- 
ken. But from the morality and the insti- 
tutions which were formed in those ages and 
according to those creeds, general society is 
not delivered. Dress is still ascetic, Mar- 
riage is yet medieval — (A voice: ‘ Espe- 
cially evil”) — and the codes concerning 
Woman belong to an age which debated 
whether women had souls. Theological 


freedom is but an unembodied ghost until it 
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can legitimate its own institutions and its 
own morality. The world talks indeed of 
progress; but how is it to go forward 
upon legs that have been withered these 
three or four centuries at the least ?” 

_ D. (aman).— “I think with A. that there 
18 no use to spend too much strength sweep- 
ing away the snow whilst it is yet winter. 
The whole earth follows and answers to the 
season that fills the air. In man there is 
an earth beneath anda heaven above. If the 
soul should be filled with a higher faith, that 
new heaven would be followed by the new 
earth.” D. was here asked his idea.of this 
new heaven of faith, and said, ‘* Who knows ? 
It would be the procession of all the highest 
and truest thoughts and aspirations that 
could be coaxed out of all the thinkers of this 
age, by a united activity. But the best 
thought of a man is not coaxed out of him, 
it is beaten back if it show its head. By in- 
timidation, by apathy, by dogmatism, the 
stoning of the prophets goes on from age to 
age ; there is not one cup of cold water given 
to a thousand bruises; and so the thinkers 
are isolated, when their union and free co- 
operation is needed to bring the glow of the 
new heaven to which the earth would res- 
pond in such flowers and fruits as we can now 
see only in dreams. A man is not ostraciz- 
ed for a discovery in steam-enginery, or tele- 
graphy, or navigation. See what prodigious 
strides the world makes in physical improve- 
ments, where thought, co-operation, compe- 
tition, are encouraged, and well paid for! 
But when a man makes a spiritual discovery 
corresponding in relative grandeur to the 
electric telegraph, he is crucified, — decor- 
ously in these late years, — but still-cruci- 
fied. Each thinker now holds in his heart 
some segment of the great sphere of faith. 
The world needs a parliament of them all: 
over its door to be written, ‘ Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing may be lost.’ each 
truth needs the other truth, or it is barren. 
I believe there is already a first faint flush 
of the new heaven, and may not the little 
group in this room, harmoniously seeking to 
gain a higher stand-point for each through 
the help of all, be a first response — like the 
first violet which answers to the earliest ad- 
vance of spring ?” 

E. (aman) thought that the world was 
responsible for a great deal of the capital 
anomaly that, whilst gourds have become 
melons and briars roses, man alone remains 
about the same, with the same old statistics 
of crime, idiocy, prostitution, and the same 
average of commonplace brains and respect- 
able frivolities me Society. “ But after all 
Society would not be so strong if the sinews 
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of the thinkers and the prophets were 
stronger. They are, indeed, browbeaten, 
but they ought not to be browbeatable. 
They are isolated, but if their cohesive pow- 
er were greater, they could not be isolated. 
My belief is that we need a revolution in 
our plans of education. We need a kind of 
education which shall bring out the special 
power of each person, and have each train- 
ed to his or her work as definitely as Nature 
gives long legs to the bird that must wade, 
and a thick neck to the beast that must kill 
and bear away large prey. One system runs 
all minds through one mill; another would 
spend extra strength upon the faculties 
which are not emphasized by Nature, and 
trust the strongest one to take care of itself. 
But to train that strongest faculty is true 
education; whilst it is well to polish the 
weaker ones to be a fit chorus about their 
queen, and to enable each man to need and 
to respect the specialities of other men. 
Each man would thus be radically bent 
— minding his own affair; the Jack-of- 
all-trades-and-good-at-none would disappear, 
and each stone in the great human temple 
of the future would be polished.” 

D. agreed to this, and thought that there 
was no wickedness in the world that was not 
the untrained action of some good energy. 
“The passions are so many powers. The 
gallows is erected on the same principle 
that escape-holes used to be made wherever 
steam was to be generated, for fear it would 
blow things to pieces. Had we engines and 
grooves for passion-power, as we have of 
late for steam-power, we should not waste, 
because somewhat wild, these human forces 
which we now rid ourselves of in any way 
wecan. We find the same thing in homes 
where, as an old parson said, the evil of the 
day is the disobedience of — parents. Far 
better break the child’s back than break its 
spirit! And must the child always obey 
without asking reasons ?—that would be 
the way to train a slave. The child is to be 
trained to obey reasons, not mere words or 
commands backed by force.” 

F. (a man) thought that the world would 
be chaotic until the equal sovereignty of 
woman was everywhere established. ‘“ Un- 
til she is equally educated in all colleges 
and universities, until she is admitted to 
any study or profession for which she has 
the inclination or ability, the world will be 
one-eyed, — blind to the universal feminine 
side of things. We know now what high 
powers of vision, of intuition, that sex has, 
and we may well shudder at what we are 
losing by the stupid refusal of any real 
education to those powers. The exclusion 
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of woman from the state has left it a politic 
(a trick) where it is not a barbarism. But, 
in my opinion, if we could only have the 
persons of the two sexes educated together 
in the school and the university as they 
are in the home, we should find another 
hemisphere of the world quite as important 
as that which Columbus discovered. Nor 
would there be that morbid relation of the 
sexes which now leads the young man and 
maid to cultivate in their respective monas- 
teries (schools and colleges) chronic curi- 
osity concerning each other, and false 
ideals which end in deception, disappoint- 
ment, sin, and wretchedness. Man and 
woman should live together, and grow side 
by side, at every period of life; and if our 
universities for both sexes should graduate 
their students into sensible marriages, it 
would be far better than anything that 
comes ordinarily from their bachelors’ de- 
grees.” 

G. (a woman) who had been visibly 
kindling for some time began to speak of 
marriage, to which she found objections be- 
yond my power to enumerate. To her, 
that institution was a great monster-king, 
whose throne rests upon human skulls. 
She quoted the French mot, “ Marriage is 
the suicide of love,” and maintained that 
the iron rivets of the law were driven 
through the real heart of any true relation 
between man and woman. “ Where are 
the courtesies, the tenderness, the givin 
by each heart of its best, which soieal 
the relation before marriage? They are 
gone —those true bonds — because not 
needed: treat her (or him) as you please 
now, for those gentle attractions and ten- 
der ties have, under the parson’s diabolical 
conjuration, hardened to chains! Then 
comes in that noble instinct which rebels 
against chains. I should come to hate an 
angel if I were fettered to him. It makes 
no difference if a young person has volun- 
tarily or gladly entered upon this relation ; 
none should be permitted to impawn their 
future selves. The body changes, the mind 
changes; the food of one period may be 
the poison of another; the truth of one 
the falsehood of another. What good is 
wrought to any human being by having 
two persons live together who do not’ love ? 
Is it good for children to be brought u 
under the shadow of such a tragedy? i 
it not prolific of intrigues, jealousies, and 
all crimés ? ” 

Some one here asked whether she would 
make a marriage contract to be dissoluble 
at the will of either of the parties, and 
whether, in that case, young people would 











not enter too lightly upon the relation, and 
whether there would not be many cases of 
heartless desertion? In reply, G. said, “ I 
am not bound to show that in a world of 
imperfect and half-educated people any 
system would be free of evils; but only 
that the new one would have far fewer than 
the old. My belief is, that in cases where 
one wishes to separate, and the other re- 
sists, it is generally the wife who resists ; 
and this she does, not because of her horror 
of parting from one who does not love her, 
but because of the special incidental 
troubles that befall the woman in such 
cases. Her character is the subject of 
gossip, if it is not ruined; she is not apt 
to have any fine relations with either sex 
afterwards; and if she has children, is apt 
to lose them. If law and custom made it 
easy and natural to terminate such en- 
gagements, society would not suppose any 
crime or scandal implied by such termina- 
tion, and would welcome man and woman 
without respect to such changes. The wo- 
man would not, in this case, have the same 
reason as now to cling to a false marriage. 
There is little fear that the man would not 
cease to love if he were not loved.” 

I inquired of this speaker what her idea 
of a true relation was, and mentioned 
Goethe’s suggestion that every marriage 
should be contracted for only five years. 
Such an arrangement might, she seemed to 
think, be adopted as a transitional thing ; 
but there would be no justice or truth in 
marriage until it was remitted to the in- 
dividuals themselves as a private and do- 
mestic affair with which the laws had noth- 
ing at allto do. When it was thus left, men 
and women would both be trained to pro- 
tect themselves. There were some persons 
who would like a longer, others who would 
desire a shorter marriage; some who were 
fitted for monogamy, others for bigamy, 
others for polygamy ; and the law does not 
really “ these from carrying out their 
several dispositions, —it only succeeds in 
producing untold misery by branding and 
outlawing them. 

“ But,” I suggested, “there are children 
in these cases, brought into the world with- 
out their own volition, and the law inter- 
feres to protect them. It is that the child 
may not be deserted that the law regards 
the home as permanent. What under your 
plan would you do for the children ?” 

“ Tf,” said she, “ you admit that the home 
where no love is, and where the marriage 
is false, is for any child no true home at all, 
but a school of vice, there remains only the 
physical nurture and protection of the child 
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to be considered. I do not deny this diffi- 
culty ; but Goethe, whom you have quoted, 
also tells us that, if we do the duty that lies 
nearest us, a light will rise upon the next. 
Once let us abandon a state of things 
known to be false, and methods of adapt- 
ing circumstances to new wants will ap- 
pear. I doubt not that if separations were 
customary .and legal, the parents of the 
children would easily make arrangements 
for their children. Homes for such chil- 
dren would everywhere spring up, and the 
law need only provide that they should not 
be left as burdens on the state, nor de- 
prived of comfort and nurture. Even 
under the present divorce laws such ar- 
rangements are made for children.” 

H. (a man).—“ We have listened to 
much concerning the evils of society, and 
to a catalogue of remedies for them. It 
has not yet, I believe, been settled whether 
the chicken or the egg came first. Nor 
does it seem clear whether we must have a 
better society before we can have better 
people, or better people before we can have 
a better society. My own belief is that 
society is only the aggregate of the brains 
that are born into the world from genera- 
tion to generation; and that to improve it 
we must go back of education, back of mar- 
riage; we must deal with mankind before 
they are —_ 2 wear society can 
never be a good” society. The dress, the 
habits, the hereditary taints of men and 
women reappear in malformations of brain, 
and consequently of character. Dr. John- 
son’s idea, that marriages should be ar- 
ranged by the Lord Chancellor, is not so 
bad as that they should be arranged by the 
combined ignorance of the contracting pair. 
It is true that there should be no marriage 
where there is no love; but it is also true 
that love is no guarantee of a true mar- 
riage. Educate a man or a woman, and 
they will love very different objects from 
those they would have loved in their igno- 
rance. A youth might love passionately 
his own sister, if she were beautiful, and 
their relationship unknown. There are 
temperaments which should not be wedded 
more than brother and sister. There are 
characters, to unite which is to introduce 
an evil offspring into the world. To have 
only the most perfect human beings born 
we need a greater diffusion of science in 
the world, and we need certainly that in- 
dividual marriages should not be made 
irretrievable when they shall be condemned 
by larger intelligence or unfolded charac- 
ters. A general diffusion of knowledge, 
especially on these subjects, would gradual- 
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ly lead to such a careful and scientific re- 
lation of sexes, that the human race might 
share in some of that miraculous improve- 
ment which now is monopolized by those 
breeds of sheep and pigeons which Mr. 
Darwin describes in his book on the ¢Ori- 
gin of Species.’” 

The above account of this, to me, memo- 
rable conversation does not pretend to be 
literal. I have omitted what was common- 
place, have sifted much, and do not doubt 
that many _ grains have fallen through 
my sieve. My idea has been to give to t 
best of my ability the substance of each 
speaker’s remarks, and, if possible, in his _ 
or her own form of illustration. Many of 
the utterances may be startling to some of 
my readers; but I assure them that they 
were given with the utmost simplicity, with- 
out any straining after effect or novelty, 
and in many cases with an almost devout 
earnestness. It was about sunset when the 
company — having shaken hands somewhat 
after the fashion of a Quaker meeting at its 
breaking up — departed. 

I was subsequently shown through the 
printing-house of the village. There was 
no paper regularly issued; but when any 
article or advertisement required dissem- 
ination it was printed there and carried 
around. Various works, written from time 
to time by residents of Modern Times, had 
been printed there, and some of them were 

iven to me. Indeed, there was some one 
in the village who could supply each want 
that could arise in so simple a community. 

Late in the evening a pleasant little com- 
pany gathered in the porch of the house 
in which I was staying, where there was 
much informal conversation, and also sing- 
ing by various gentlemen and ladies. Un- 
der the touch of the moonlight, they, and 
their Dt costumes and hymns, 
seemed almost phantasmal, and one had to 
rub one’s eyes to know if one were not in 
some realm of illusion. Thus ended my 
visit to Modern Times. In the morning, 
when I caught the first glimpse of the 

ires of New York, flame-tipped under 
the sunrise, I wondered if all of them to- 
gether symbolized as much true aspiration 
and purity in those who raised them, and 
yesterday worshipped in them, as were 
animating that little town, of whose exist- 
ence ‘the vast city roared on in utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

I never visited the place again, but have 
at various times inquired concerning its 
progress, which was not all, in a worldly 
point of view, that could have been desired. 
At one time, as I have heard, some ill-dis- 
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posed persons, wishing to break up the|lay the probabilities of being drafted, or 
village, sent into it one of their number, | possibly conscripted, for a kind of service 
who professed to join the community, and| which was quite at variance with their 
afterwards claimed the right of exercising | principles. One day a small ship spread its 
his “ individual sovereignty” to the extent|white wings and bore southward from 
of working and walking about in a state of | Montauk Point, on which were nearly all 
nudity, to the great annoyance of the fe-|of those whom I saw at Modern Times: 





male residents, and affording a pretex+ for | it did not pause along all that coast of fire, 
persecutions. The state of war into which | and no blockader or rakish cruiser cared to 
the country was afterwards thrown was a speak it; two thousand miles and more it 
more formidable trouble. Modern Times sailed, and anchored at last near a pleas- 


had not been founded with reference to 
war, nor to unusual taxation; nor were the 
notes for so many hours, or so much corn, 
likely to be regarded by Mr. Chase as 
equivalent to greerbacks. Beyond these 


ant, peaceful shore in South America, 
where those voyagers have fixed their tents 
for the present. And there may Peace at- 
tend them! 





Moncure D. Conway. 








THUNDER STORMS IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. T. SARGENT. 


And gathering up its thunders, charge on charge, 
While every hill-top wore its battle crown} 
The darkness grew apace ; and darker yet 
Our fears, as each successsive bolt was sped. 


A PEACEFUL Sabbath day! The harvest-fields Nor was it long ere all thesg forces met 


Had lain, recipient, in the ripening sun ; 
Encircled by those grand o’ersheltering shields 
The “everlasting hills,” whose ramparts run 
Clear round the village ; while the village spire 
(Offset against the hillside’s garb of green) 
Looked like some flame of faith or shaft of fire, 
As, ‘neath the sun’s declining rays, ’twas 
seen! 
The corn-fields drank God’s blessing. Joy and 
Peace 
Breathed all around ; and in the heat and glow 
E’en lambkins felt the burden of their fleece ! 
But soon this peace was broken fiercely. Lo! 
Far down the South a dark cloud iowers apace, 
Flashing “chain” lightning, indicating 
storms, 
Type of the sorrows which an outcast race 
Has borne, too long, in sadly suffering forms : 
Then rumblings from that cloud, a thunder 
sound 
Far off, as if, beneath fierce cannonades, 
A fort, besieged, were tumbling to the ground! 
And flags were stricken down by gleaming 
blades ! 
Then, — up allo’er the North came other clouds, 
_ Antagonistic, hurrying thick and fast, 
Sweeping along, in active, angry crowds, 
To meet those others with a counterblast ! 
« ayes ee ” grew dark, and “ Kear- 
a BY) 


In sympathy, was listening, looking down, 


High in the zenith! 
dread 
Was then the conflict! Shutting out the sun, 
Clouds dashed together madly ; and the rain, 
Copious as tears of slaves, began to run 
By every hillside, roadside, meadow, plain ; 
Swelling to rivers! like an avalanche 
Lifting off bridges, carrying mills away, 
Tearing up forest-trees by root and branch, 
And spreading terror with its onward sway. 
Hail-stones, like bullets, drummed on every roof. 
Men fled for shelter !— birds with broken wing 
Lay by the roadside! And, in fuller proof 
Of the storm’s power, scarce a living thing 
Could trust life out of doors. The stable rocks, 
Loosed from the mountain, tumbled in the. 
vales, 
And swollen streams, lit up by lightning shocks, 
Seemed like the blood the nation now bewails. 
So sped the storm, till, all along the North, 
New light shone out! Through parting 
clouds there streamed 
The hope of fairer days. The stars came forth, 
And from the West “ Emancipation ” gleam- 
ed! 
Blue sky appeared! The air was full of balm; 
And o’er the hills the new moon’s welcome 
crescent 
Gave earnest of our freedom from all harm, 
The future light to come from out the present ! 


— Commonwealth. 


ierce, indeed, and 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE HALF-SISTERS. 


Tr appeared as if Mrs. Gibson’s predictions 
were likely to be verified; for Osborne 
Hamley found his way to her drawing-room 
pretty frequently. To be sure, sometimes 
prophets can help on the fulfilment of their 
own prophecies; and Mrs. Gibson was not 

assive. 

Molly was altogether puzzled by his man- 
ners and ways. He spoke of occasional ab- 
sence from the Hall, without exactly saying 
where he had been. But that was not her 
idea of the conduct of a married man, who, 
she imagined, ought to have a house and 
servants, and pay rent and taxes, and live 
with his wife. Who this mysterious wife 
might be, faded into insignificance before the 
wonder of where she was. London, Cam- 
bridge, Dover, nay, even France, were men- 
tioned by him as places to which he had 
been on these different little journeys. 
These facts came out quite casually, almost 
as if he was unaware of what he was betray- 
ing ; sometimes he dropped out such sentences 
as these : —“ Ah, that would be the day I 
was crossing! It was stormy indeed! In- 
stead of one being only two hours, we were 
nearly five.” Or, “I met Lord Hollingford 
at Dover last week, and he said,” &e. “ The 
cold now is nothing to what it was in Lon- 
don on Thursday, the thermometer was down 
at 15°.” Perhaps, in the rapid flow of con- 
versation, these small revelations were noticed 
by no one but Molly, whose interest and 
curiosity were always hovering over the se- 
cret she had become possessed of, in spite 
of all her self-reproach for allowing her 
thoughts to dwell on what was still to be 
kept as a, mystery. 

t was also evident to her that Osborne 
was not too happy at home. He had lost 
the slight touch of cynicism which he had 
affected when he was expected to do won- 
ders at college ; and that was one good result 
of his failure. If he did not give himself 
the trouble of appreciating other people, and 
their performances, at any rate his conversa- 
tion was not so amply sprinkled with critical 
pepper. He was more absent, not so agree- 
able, Mrs. Gibson thought, but did not say. 
He looked ill in health; but that might be 
the consequence of the real depression of 
spirits which Molly occasionally saw peep- 
ing out through all his pleasant surface-talk. 
Now and then, he referred to “the happy 
days that are gone,” or “to the time when 
my mother was alive,” when talking directly 
to her; and then his voice sank, and a gloom 
came over her countenance, and Molly long- 
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ed to express her own deep sympathy. He 
did not often mention his father ; and Molly 
thought she could read in his manner, when 
he did, that something of the painful re- 
straint she had noticed when she was last at 
the Hall still existed between them. Near- 
ly all that she knew of the family interior 
she had heard from Mrs. Hamley, and she 
was uncertain as to how far her tather was 
acquainted with them; so she did not like to 
question him too closely ; nor was he a man 
to be so questioned as to the domestic affairs 
of his patients. Sometimes she wondered if 
it was a dream — that short half hour in the 
library at Hamley Hall—when she had 
learnt a fact which seemed so all-impor- 
tant to Osborne, yet which made so little 
difference in his way of life—either in 
speech or action. During the twelve or 
fourteen hours or so that she had remained 
at the Hall afterwards, no further allusion 
had been made to his marriage, either by 
himself or by Roger. It was, indeed, very 
like a dream. Probably Molly would have 
been rendered much more uncomfortable in 
the possession of her secret if Osborne had 
struck her as particularly attentive in his de- 
votions to Cynthia. She evidently amused 
and attracted him, but not in any lively or 
passionate kind of manner. He admired 
her beauty, and seemed to feel her charm; 
but he would leave her side, and come to sit 
near Molly, if anything reminded him of his 
mother, about which oe could talk to her, 
and to her alone. Yet he came so often to 
‘the Gibsons, that Mrs. Gibson might be ex- 
cused for the fancy she had taken into her 
head, that it was for Cynthia’s sake. He 
liked the lounge, the friendliness, the com- 
pany of two intelligent girls of beauty and 
manners above the average; one of whom 
stood in a peculiar relation to him, as having 
been especially beloved by the mother whose 
memory he cherished so fondly. Knowing 
himself to be out of the category of bache- 
lors, he was, perhaps, too indifferent as to 
other people’s ignorance, and its possible 
consequences. 

Somehow, Molly did not like to be the 
first to introduce Roger’s name into the con- 
versation, so she lost many an opportunity of 
hearing intelligence about him. Osborne 
was often so languid or so absent that he 
only followed the lead of talk; and as an 
awkward fellow, who had paid her no par- 
ticular attention, and as a second son, Roger 
was not pre-eminent in Mrs. Gibson’s 
thoughts ; Cynthia had never seen him, and 
the freak did not take her often to speak 
about him. He had not come home since he 
had obtained his high place in the math- 
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ematical lists: that Molly knew; and she 
knew, too, that he was working hard. for 
something — she supposed a fellowship — 
and that was all. Osborne’s tone in speak- 
ing of him was always the same: every word, 
every inflexion of the voice breathed out 
affection and respect — nay, even admira- 
tion! And this from the nil admirari broth- 
er, who seldom carried his exertions so far. 

“ Ah, Roger!” he said one day. Molly 
caught the name in an instant, though she 
had not heard what had gone before. “He 
is a fellow in a thousand —in a thousand, 
indeed! I don’t believe there is his match 
anywhere for goodness and real solid power 
combined.” 

“ Molly,” said Cynthia, after Mr. Osborne 
Hamley had gone, “ what sort of a man is 
this Roger Hamley? One can’t tell how 
much to believe of his brother’s praises; for 
it is the one subject on which Osborne 
Hamley becomes enthusiastic. I’ve noticed 
it once or twice before.” 

While Molly hesitated on which point. of 
the large round to begin her description, Mrs 
Gibson struck in, — 

“Tt just shows what a sweet disposition 
Osborne Hamley is of —that he should 

raise his brother as he does. I daresay he 
is senior wrangler, and much good may it 
do him! I don’t deny that; but as for con- 
versation, he’s as heavy as heavy can be. 
A great awkward fellow to boot, who looks 
as if he did not know two and two made 
four, for all he is such a mathematical 
genius. You would hardly believe that he 
was Osborne Hamley’s brother to see him! 
I should not think he had a profile at all.” 

“What do you think of him, Molly ?” 
said the persevering Cynthia. 

“T like him,” said Molly. “He has been 
very kind to me. I know he isn’t handsome 
like Osborne.” 

It was rather difficult to say all this quiet- 
ly, but Molly managed to do it, quite aware 
that Cynthia would not rest till she had ex- 
tracted some kind of an opinion out of her. 

“ Tsuppose he will come home at Easter,” 
said Cynthia, “and then I shall see him for 
myself.” 


“It’s a great pity that their being in| 


mourning will prevent their going to the 
Easter charity ball,” said Mrs. Gibson, plain- 
tively. “Ishan’t like to take you two girls, 
if you. are not to have any partners. It will 
put me in such an awkward position. I wish 
we could join on tothe Towers party. That 
would secure you partners, for they always 
bring a number of dancing men, who might 
dance with you after they had done their 
duty by the ladies of the house. But really 
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everything is so changed since dear Lady 
Cumnor has been an invalid that perhaps 
they won’t go at all.” 

This Easter ball was a great subject of 
conversation with Mrs. Gibson. She some- 
times spoke of it as her first appearance in 
society as.a bride, though she had been visit- 
ing once or twice a week all winter long. 
Then she shifted her ground, and said she 
felt so much interest in it, because she 
would then have the responsibility of intro- 
ducing both her own and Mr. Gibson’s 
daughter to public notice, though the fact 
was that pretty nearly every one. who was 
going to this ball had seen the two young 
adies — though not their ball dresses — be- 
fore. But, aping the manners of the aris- 
tocracy as far as she knew them, she intended 
to“ bring out” Molly and Cynthia on this . 
occasion, which she regarded in something 
of the light of a presentation at Court. 
“They are not out yet,” was her favourite 
excuse when either of them was invited to 
any house to which she did not wish them to 
go, or invited without her. She even made 
a difficulty about their “ not being out ” when 
Miss Browning—that old friend of the 
Gibson family— came in one morning to 
ask the two girls to come to a very friendly 
tea and a round game afterwards; this mild 
piece of gaiety being designed as.an atten- 
tion to three of Mrs. Goodenough’s grand- 
children — two young ladies and their 
school-boy brother — who were staying on 
a visit to their grandmamma. 

“You are very kind, Miss Browning, but 
you see I hardly like so let them go— they 
= not out, you know, till. after the Easter 

a Mal 

“ Till when we are invisible,” said. Cyn- 
thia, always ready with her mockery to ex- 
aggerate me pretension of her mother’s. 
“ We are so highin rank that our sovereign 
must give us her sanction before we can 
play a round game at your house.” 

ynthia enjoyed the idea of her own full- 
grown size and stately gait, as contrasted 
with that of a meek, half-fledged girl in the 
nursery ; but Miss Browning was half puz- 
zled and half affronted. 

“J don’t understand. it. at all. In my 
days girls went wherever it. pleased people 
to ask them, without this farce of bursting 
out in all their new fine clothes at- some 
publie place. I don’t mean but what the 

entry took their daughters to York, or 

atlock, or Bath, to give them a taste of 
gay society when they were growing up; 
and. the quality went up to London, and. 
their young ladies were presented to Queen 
Charlotte, and went toa birthday ball, per- 
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haps. But for us little Hollingford people, 
why we knew every child amongst us from 
the day of its birth; and many a girl of 
twelve or fourteen have I seen go out to a 
card-party, and sit’ quiet at her work, and 
know how to behave as well as any lady 
there. There was no talk of ‘coming out’ 
in those days for any one under the daugh- 
ter of a squire.” 

“ After Easter, Molly and I shall know 
how to behave at a card-party, but not be- 
fore,” said Cynthia, demurely. 

“You're always fond of your quips and 
your cranks, my dear,” said Miss oncien, 
‘and I wouldn’t quite answer for your 
behaviour: you sometimes let your spirits 
carry you away. But I’m quite sure Molly 
will be a little lady as she always is, and 
a was, and I have known her from a 

abe.” 


Mrs. Gibson took up arms on behalf of asked for this introduction. She was — 


her own daughter, or rather she took up 
arms against Molly’s praises. 

“T don’t think you would have called 
Molly a lady the other day, Miss Browning, 
if you had found her where I did: ce, 
up in a cherry-tree, six feet from the groun 
at least, I do assure you.” 

“Oh! but that wasn’t pretty,” said. Miss 
Browning, shaking her head at Molly. “I 
thought you’d left off those tomboy ways.” 

. “She wants the refinement which good 
society gives in several ways,” said ‘ 
Gibson, returning to the attack on poor 
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speaking to Molly. “We've got a gentle- 
man for you after all! Wasn’t it fortunate ? 
— just as sister said that you might find it 
dull — you,, Cynthia, she meant, because 
you know you come from France ; and then, 

ust as if he had been sent from heaven, 
‘Mr. Roger came in to call; and I won’t say 
we laid violent hands on him, because he 
was too good for that; but really we should 
have been near it, if he had not stayed of 
his own accord.” 

The moment Roger had done his cordial 

eeting to Molly, he asked her to introduce 

im to Cynthia. 

“T want to know her— your new sister,” 
he added, with the kind smile Molly remem- 
bered so well since the very first day she had 
seen it directed towards her, as she sate cry- 
ing under the weeping ash. Cynthia was 
standing a little behind Molly when Roger 


ally dressed with careless grace. Molly, 
who was delicate neatness itself, used some- 
times to wonder how Cynthia’s tumbled 
gowns, tossed away so untidily, had the art 
| of looking so well and falling in such grace- 
ful folds. For instance, the pale lilac mus- 
lin gown she wore this evening had been 
worn many times before, and had looked un- 
fit to wear again until Cynthia put it 
on. Then the limpness became softness, 
| and the very creases took the lines of beau- 
ty. Mbolly, in a daintily clean pink muslin, 
did not look half so elegantly dressed as 


Molly. ‘She’s very apt to come up stairs| Cynthia. The grave eyes that the latter 


two a at a time.” 


“Only two, Molly!” said Cynthia, 


raised when she had to be presented to 
Roger had a sort of child-like innocence 


“ Why, to-day I found I could manage four | and wonder about them, which did not quite 


of these broad shallow steps.” 
“« My dear child, what are you saying ?” 


belong to Cynthia’s character. She put on 
her armour of magic that evening— invol- 


“ Only confessing that I,like Molly, want | untarily as she always did ; but, on the oth- 


the refinements that good society gives; 


er side, she could not help trying her power 


therefore, please do let.us goto Miss Brown-| on strangers. Molly had always felt that 
ings’ this evening. I will pledge myself for | she should have a right to a good long talk 
Molly that she shan’t sit in a cherry-tree;| with Roger when she next saw him; and 
and Molly shall see that I don’t go up stairs | that he would tell her, or she should gather 
in an unladylike way. I will go up stairs as | from him, all the details she so. longed to 
meekly as if I were a come-out young lady, | hear about the squire— about the Hall — 


and. had been to the Easter ball.” 


about Osborne — about’ himself. He was 


Soit was agreed that they should go. If {ust as cordial and friendly as ever with her. 
eMr. Osborne Hamley had been named as/| If Cynthia had not been there, all would 
one of the probable visitors, there would | have gone on as she had anticipated; but 
have been none of this difficulty about the| of all the victims to Cynthia’s charms he 


affair. 


fell most. prone and abject. Molly saw it 


But though he was not there, his brother | all, as she was sitting next to Miss Phebe at 
Roger was. Molly saw him in a minute | the tea-table, acting right-hand, and pass- 
when she entered the little drawing-room; | ing cake, cream, sugar, with such busy assi- 


but Cynthia did not. 


duity that every one besides herself thought 


“ And see, my dears,” said Miss Phebe} that her mind, as well as her hands, was 
Browning, turning them round to the side | fully occupied. She tried to talk to the two 


where Roger stood waiting for his turn of 





shy girls; as\in virtue of her two years’ se- 
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niority she thought herself bound to do; 
and the consequence was, she went up stairs 
with the twain clinging to her arms, and 
willing to swear an eternal friendship. 
Nothing would satisfy them but that she 
must sit between them at vingt-un; and 
they were so desirous of her advice in the 
important point of fixing the price of the 
counters, that she could not ever have joined 
in the animated téte-d-téte going on between 
Roger and Cynthia. Or rather, it would 
be more correct to say that Roger was talk- 
ing in a most animated manner to Cynthia, 
whose sweet eyes were fixed upon his face 
with a look of great interest in all he was 
saying. while it was only now and then she 
made her low replies. Molly caught a few 
words occasionally in intervals of business. 

“ At my uncle’s, we always give a silver 
threepence for three dozen. You know 
what a silver threepence is, don’t you, dear 
Miss Gibson ?” 

“The three classes are published in the 
Senate House at nine o’clock on the Fri- 
day morning, and you can’t imagine ” — 

“T think it will be thought rather shabby 
to play at anything less than sixpence. 
That gentleman” (this in a whisper) “ is at 
Cambridge, and you know they always play 
very high there, and sometimes ruin them- 
selves, don’t they, dear Miss Gibson ? ” 

** Oh, on this occasion the Master of Arts 
who precedes the candidates for honours 
when they go into the Senate House is call- 
edthe Father of the College to which he 
belongs. I think I mentioned that before, 
didn’t 1?” 

So Cynthia was hearing all about Cam- 
bridge, and the very examination about 
which Molly had felt such keen interest, 
without having ever been able to have her 
questions answered by a competent person ; 
and Roger, to whom she ey always looked 
as the final and most satisfactory answerer, 
was telling all she wanted to know, and she 
could not listen. It took all her patience to 
make up little packets of counters, and set- 
tle, as the arbiter of the game, whether it 
would be better for the round or the oblong 
counters to be reckoned as six. And when 
all was done, and every one sate in their 

laces round the table, Awe and Cynthia 
fad to be called twice before they came. 
They stood up, it is true, at the first sound 
of their names; but they did not move: 
Roger went on talking, Cynthia listening, 
till the second call— when they hurried to 
the table and tried to appear all on a sud- 
den quite interested in the great questions 
of the game, namely, the price of three 
dozen counters, and whether, all things con- 
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sidered, it would be better to call the round 
counters or the oblong half-a-dozen each. 
Miss Browning, drumming the pack of cards 
on the table, and quite ready to begin deal- 
ing, decided the matter by saying, “ Rounds 
are sixes, and three dozen counters cost six- 
ence. Pay up, if you please, and let us 
gin at once.” Cynthia sate between 
Roger and William Osborne, the young 
schoolboy, who bitterly resented on this oc- 
casion his sister's habit of calling him “ Wil- 
lie,” as he thought that it was this boyish 
sobriquet which prevented Cynthia from at-. 
tending as much to him as to Mr. Roger 
Hamley; he also was charmed by the charm- 
er, who found leisure to give him one or 
two of her sweet smiles. On his return 
home to his grandmamma’s he gave out 
one or two very decided and rather original 
opinions, quite opposed— as was natural 
— to his sister’s. One was— 

“That, after all, a senior wrangler was 
no great shakes. Any man might be one if 
he Tiked, but there were a lot of fellows 
that he knew who would be very sorry to go 
in for anything so slow.” 

Molly thought the game never would end. 
She had no particular turn for gambling in 
her; and whatever her card might be, she 
regularly put on two counters, indifferent as 
to whether she won or lost. Cynthia, on 
the contrary, staked high, and was at one 
time very rich, but ended by being in debt 
to Molly something like six shillings. She 
had forgotten her purse, she said, and was 
obliged to borrow from the more provident 
Molly, who was aware that the round game 
of which Miss Browning had spoken to her 
was likely to require money. If it was not 
a very merry affair for all the individuals 
concerned, it was a very noisy one on the 
whole. Molly thought it was going to last 
till midnight; but punctually as the clock 
struck nine, the little maid-servant staggered 
in under the weight of a tray loaded with 
sandwiches, cakes, and jelly. This brought 
on a general move; and Roger, who ap- 
peared to have been on the watch for some- 
thing of the kind, came and took a chair by 
Molly. 

“]T am so glad to sée you again —it ¢ 
seems such a long time since Christmas,” 
said he, dropping his voice, and not allud- 
ing more exactly tothe day when she had 
left the Hall. 

“It is a long time,” she replied; “we 
are close to Easter now. I have so wanted 
to tell you how glad Iwas to hear about 
your honours at Cambridge. I once thought 
of sending you a message through your 
brother, but then I thought it might be mak- 
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ing too much fuss, because I know nothing 
of mathematics, or of the value of a senior- 
wranglership ; and you were sure to have so 
many congratulations from people who did 
know.” 

“T missed yours though, Molly,” said he, 
kindly. *“ But I felt sure you were glad for 
me.” 

“ Glad and proud too,” said she. “ Ishould 
so like to hear something more about it. I 
heard you telling Cynthia” — 

“Yes. What a charming person she is! 
I should think you must be happier than we 


_ expected long ago.” 


“ But tell me something about the senior- 
wranglership, please,” said Molly. 

“It’s a long story, and I ought to be help- 
ing the Miss Brownings to hand sandwiches 
— besides, you wouldn’t find it very interest- 
ing, it’s so full of technical details.” 

“Cynthia looked very much interested,” 
said Molly. 

“Well! then I refer you to her, for I 
must go now. I can’t for shame go on sit- 
ting here, and letting those good ladies have 
allthe trouble. But Ishall come and call on 
Mrs. Gibson soon. Are you walking home 
to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied Molly, eagerly 
foreseeing what was to come. 

“ Then I shall walk home with you. I left 
my horse at the ‘Angel, and that’s half- 
way. I suppose old Betty will allow me to 
accompany you and your sister? you used 
to describe her as something of a dragon.” 

“ Betty has left us,” said Molly, sadly. 
“She’s gone to live at a place at Ash- 
combe.” 

He made a face of dismay, and then went 
off to his duties. The short conversation had 
been very pleasant, and his manner had 
had just the brotlierly kindness of old times; 
but it was not quite the manner he had to 
Cynthia; and Molly half thought she would 
have preferred the latter. He was now ho- 
vering about Cynthia, who had declined the 
offer of refreshments from Willie Osborne. 
Roger was tempting her, and with playful 
entreaties urging her to take something from 
him. Every word they said could be heard 
by the whole room; yet évery word was 
said, on Roger’s part at least, as if he could 
not have spoken it in that peculiar manner 
to any one else. At length, and rather more 
because she was weary of being entreated 
than because it was his wish, Cynthia took 
a macaroon, and Roger seemed as happy as 
though she had crowned him with flowers. 
The whole affair was as trifling and com- 
monplace as it could be in itself: hardly 
worth noticing: and yet Molly did notice 
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it, and felt uneasy; she could not tell why. 
As it turned out, it was a rainy night, and 
Mrs. Gibson sent a fly for the two girls, 
instead of old Betty’s substitute. Both Cyn- 
thia and Molly thought of the possibility of 
their taking the two Osborne girls back to 
their grandmother’s, and so saving them a 
wet walk; but Cynthia got the start in 
speaking about it; and the thanks and the 
implied praise for thoughtfulness were hers. 

hen they got home Mr. and Mrs. Gib- 
son were sitting in the drawing-room, quite 
ready to be amused by any details of the 
evening. 

Cynthia began, — 

“ Oh! it wasn’t very entertaining. One 
didn’t expect that,” and she yawned wear- 
ily. 

"i Who were there ?” asked Mr. Gibson. 
“ Quite a young party — wasn’t it ?” 

“They’d only asked Lizzie and Fanny 
Osborne, and their brother; but Mr. Roger 
Hamley had ridden over and called on the 
Miss Brownings, and they had kept him to 
tea. No one else.” 

“Roger Hamley there?” said Mr. Gib- 
son. ‘+ He’s come home then. I must make 
time to ride over and see him.” 

“You’d much better ask him here,” said 
Mrs. Gibson. ‘‘ Suppose you invite him and 
his brother to dine here on Friday, my 
dear? It would be a very pretty attention, 
I think.” 

“My dear! these young Cambridge men 
have a very good taste in wine, and don’t 
spare it. My cellar won’t stand many of 
their attacks.” 

“J didn’t think you were so inhospitable, 
Mr. Gibson.” 

“Tm not inhospitable, I’m sure. If you'll 
put ‘ bitter beer’ in the corner of your notes 
of invitation, just as the smart people put 
‘quadrilles’ as a sign of the entertainment 
offered, we'll have Osborne and Roger to 
dinner any day you like. And what did 

ou think of my favourite, Cynthia? You 
hadn't seen him before, I think ?” 

Oh! he’s nothing like so handsome as his 
brother; nor so polished; nor so easy to 
talk to. He entertained me for more than 
an hour with a long account of some exami- 
nation or other ; but there’s something one 
likes about him.” 

“ Well — and Molly” — said Mrs. Gibson, 
who piqued herself on being an impartial 
stepmother; and who always tried hard to 
make Molly talk as much as Cynthia — 
“ what sort of an evening have you had ?” 

“ Very pleasant, thank you.” Her heart 
a little belied her as she said this. She had 
not cared for the round game; and she 
1378. 
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tion. She had had what she was indiffer- 
ent to, and not had what she would have 
liked. 

“ We've had ‘our unexpected visitor, too,” 
said Mr. Gibson. “Just after dinner, who 
should come in but Mr. Preston. I fancy 

. he’s having more of the management of the 


Hollingford property than formerly. Sheep- | d 
shanks is getting an old man. And if so, I|: 


suspect we shall see a good deal of Preston. 
He’s ‘no blate,’ as they used to say in Scot- 
land, and made himself quite at home to- 
night. If I’d ask him to stay, or, indeed, if 
Vd done anything but yawn, he’d have been 
here now. But I defy any man to stay when 
I have a fit of yawning.’ 

“Do you like Mr. Preston, papa?” asked 
Molly. 

“ About as much as I do half the men I 
meet. He talks well, and has seen a good 
deal. I know very little of him, though, 
except that he’s my lord’s steward, which is 
a guarantee for a good deal.” 

“Lady Harriet — pretty strongly 
— him that day I was with her at the 
anor-house.” 

‘¢ Lady Harriet’s always full of fancies: 
she likes persons to-day, and dislikes them 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Gibson, who was 
touched on her sore point, whenever Molly 
quoted Lady Harriet, or said anything to 
imply ever so transitory an intimacy with 


r. 

“ You must know a good deal about Mr. 
Preston, my dear? I suppose you saw a 
good deal of him at Ashcombe ?” 

Mrs. Gibson coloured, and looked at 
Cynthia before she replied. Cynthia’s face 
owas set into a determination not to speak, 
however much she might be referred to. 

4 Yes; we saw a good deal of him— at 
one time, Imean. He’s changeable, I think. 
but he always sent us game, and sometimes 
fruit. There were some stories against him, 
‘but I never believed them.” 

“ What kind of stories ?” said Mr. Gib- 
son, quickly. 

“ Oh, vague stories, you know: scandal, 
I dare say. Noone ever believed them. He 
could be se agreeable if he chose ; and my 
lord, who is so very particular, would never 
have kept him as agent if they were true; 
not that 1 ever knew what they were, for I 
consider all scandal as abominable gossip.” 

“Iam very glad I yawned in his face,” 
-said Mr. Gibson. “I hope he'll take the 
hint.” 

“ Tf it was one of your giant-gapes, papa, 
I should call it more than a hint,” said Mol- 
ly. “¢And if you want a yawning chorus 
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the next time he comes, I'll join in; won’t 
you, Cynthia?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the latter, shortly, 
as she lighted her bed-candle. The two 

irls had usually some nightly conversation 
in one or other of their bed-rooms; but to- 
night Cynthia said something or other about 
being terribly tired, and hastily shut her 
oor. 

The very next day, Roger came to pay 
his promised call. Molly was out in the gar- 
den with Williams, planning the arrange- 
ment of some new flower-beds, and deep in 
her employment of placing pegs upon the 
lawn to mark out the different situations, 
when, standing up to mark the effect, her 
eye was caught by the figure of a gentleman, 
sitting with his back to the light, leaning 
forward, and talking, or listening, eagerly. 
Molly knew the shape of the head perfectly, 
and hastily began to put off her brown-hol- 
land gardening apron, emptying the pockets 
as she spoke to Williams. 

“ You can finish it now, I think,” said she. 
“You know about the bright-coloured flow- 
ers being against the privet-hedge, and 
where the new rose-bed is to be?” 

“T can’t justly say as I do,” said he. 
“ Mebbe you'll just go o’er it all once again, 
Miss Molly. I’m not so young as I oncest 
was, and my head is not so clear now-a-days, 
and I'd be loth tomake mistakes when you're 
so set upon your plans.” 

Molly gave up her impulse in a moment. 
She saw that the old gardener was really 
perplexed, yet that he was as anxious as he 
could be to do his best. So she went over 
the ground again, pegging and explaining 
till the wrinkled brow was smooth again, 
and he — saying, “I see, miss. All right, 
Miss Molly, I’se getten it in my head as 
clear as patchwork now.” 

So she could leave him, and goin. But 
just as she was close to the garden door, 
Roger came out. It really was for once a 
case of virtue its own reward, for it was far 

leasanter to her to have him in a téte-d-téte, 
owever short, than in the restraint of Mrs. 
Gibson’s and Cynthia’s presence. 

“TI only just found out where you were, 
Molly. Mrs. Gibson said you had gone out, 
but she didn’t know where ; and it was the 
greatest chance that I turned round and 
saw you.” 


“] saw you some time ago, but I couldn’t 
leave Williams. I think he was unusually 
slow to-day ; and he seemed as if he couldn’t 
understand my plan for the new flower- 
beds.” 

“Ts that the paper you’ve got in your 
Let me look at it, will you? Ah, 


hand ? 
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I see! you’ve borrowed some of your ideas 
from our garden at home, haven’t you? 
This bed of scarlet geraniums, with the bor- 
der of young oaks, pegged down! That 
was a fancy of my dear mother’s.” 

They were both silent for a minute or two. 
Then Molly said, — 

“How is the squire? I’ve never seen 
him since.” 

“No, he told me how much he wanted to 
see you, but he couldn’t make up his mind 
to come and call. I suppose it would never 
do now for you to come and stay at the Hall, 
would it? It would give my father so much 
pleasure: he looks upon you as a daughter, 
and I’m sure both Osborne and I shall 
always consider you are like a sister to us, 
after all my mother’s love for you, and your 
tender care of her at last. But I suppose 
it wouldn’t do.” 

“No! certainly not,” said .Molly, hastily. 

“T fancy if you could come it would put 
us a little torights. You know, as I think 
I once told you, Osborne has behaved differ- 


‘ently to what I should have done, though 


not wrongly, — only what I call an error of 
judgment. But my father, I’m sure, has 
taken up some notion of—never mind; 
only the end of it is that he holds Osborne 
still in tacit disgrace, and is miserable him- 
self all the time. Osborne, too, is sore and 
unhappy, and estranged from my father. It 
is just what my mother would have put right 
very soon, and perhaps you could have done 
it — unconsciously, I mean — for this wretch- 
ed mystery that Osborne preserves about 
his affairs is at the root of it all. But there’s 
no use talking about it; I don’t know why 
I began.” Then, with a wrench, changing 
the subject, while Molly still thought of what 
he had been telling her, he broke out, —“I 
can’t tell you how much I like Miss Kirk- 
patrick, Molly. It must be a great pleasure 
to you having such a companion !” 

“ Yes,” said Molly, half smiling. “I’m 
very fond of her; and I think I like her 
better every day I know her. But how 
quickly you have found out her virtues !” 

“T didn’t say ‘ virtues,’ did 1? ” asked he, 
reddening, but putting the question in all 

ood faith. “Yet I don’t think one could 
deceived in that face. And Mrs. Gibson 
appears to be a very friendly person, — she 
has asked Osborne and me to dine here on 
Friday.” 

“ Bitter beer” came into Molly’s mind; 
but what she said was, “ And are you com- 
ing ?” 

“Certainly I am, unless my father wants 
me; and I’ve given Mrs. Gibson a con- 
ditional promise for Osborne too. So I 





shall see you all very soon again. But I 
must go now. I have to keep an appoint- 
ment seven miles from here in half an 
hour’s time. Good luck to your flower-gar- 
den, Molly.” - 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE OLD SQUIRE’S TROUBLES. 


AFFAIRS were going on worse at the Hall 
than Roger had liked to tell. Moreover, 
very much of the discomfort:there arose from 
“mere manner,” as people express it, which 
is always indescribable and indefinable. 
Quiet and passive as Mrs. Hamley had 
always been in appearance, she was the 
ruling spirit of the house as long as she 
lived. The directions to the servants, down 
to the most minute particulars, came from 
her sitting-room, or from the sofa on which 
she lay. Her children always knew where 
to find her; and to find her, was to find 
love and sympathy. Her husband, who 
was often restless and angry from one 
cause or another, always came to her to be 
smoothed down and put right. He was 
conscious of her pleasant influence over 
him, and became at peace with himself 
when in her presence ; just as a child is at 
ease when with some one who is both firm 
and gentle. But the keystone of the family 
arch was gone, and the stones of which it 
was composed began to fall apart. It is 
always sad when a sorrow of this kind 
seems to injure the character of the mourn- 
ing survivors. Yet, perhaps, this injury 
may be only temporary or superficial ; the 
judgments so constantly passed upon the 
way people bear the loss of those whom 
they have deeply loved appear to be even 
more cruel, and wrongly meted out, than 
human judgments generally are. To care- 
less observers, for instance, it would seem 
as though the squire was rendered more 
capricious and exacting, more passionate 
and authoritative, by his wife’s death. The 
truth was, that it occurred at a time when 
many things came to harass him, and some 
to bitterly disappoint him ; and she was no 
longer there to whom he used to carry his 
sore heart for the gentle balm of her sweet 
words, if the sore heart ached and smarted 
intensely ; and often, when he saw how his 
violent conduct affected others, he could 
have cried out for their pity, instead of 
their anger and resentment: “ Have mercy 
upon me, for I am very miserable.” How 
often have such dumb thoughts gone up 
from the hearts of those who have taken 
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hoid of their sorrow by the wrong end, as 
prayers against sin! And when the squire 
saw that his servants were learning to 
dread him, and his first-born to avoid him, 
he did not blame them. He knew he was 
becoming a domestic tyrant; it seemed as 
if all circumstances conspired against him, 
and as if he was too weak to struggle with 
them; else, why did everything in-doors 
and out-of-doors go so wrong just now, 
when all h2 could have done, had things 
been prosperous, was to have submitted, in 
very imperfect patience, to the loss of his 
wife? But just when he tieeded ready 
money to pacify Osborne’s creditors, the 
harvest had turned out remarkably plenti- 
ful, and the price of corn had sunk down 
to a level it had not touched for years. 
The squire had insured his life at the time 
of his marriage for a pretty large sum. It 
was to be a provision for his wife, if she had 
survived him, and for their younger chil- 
dren. Roger. was the only representative 
of these interests now; but the squire was 
unwilling to lose the insurance by ceasing 
to pay the annual sum. He would not, if 
he could, have sold any part of the estate 
which he inherited from his father; and, 
besides, it was strictly entailed. He had 
sometimes thought how wise a step it would 
have been could he have sold a portion of 
it, and with the purchase-money have 
drained and reclaimed the remainder; and 
at length, learning from some neighbour 
that Government would make certain ad- 
vances for drainage, &c., at a very low rate 
of interest, on condition that the work was 
done, and the money repaid, within a given 
time, his-wife had urged him to take advan- 
tage of the proffered loan. But now that 
she was no longer here to encourage him, 
and take an interest in the progress of the 
work, he grew indifferent to it himself, and 
cared no more to go out on his stout roan 
cob, and sit square on his seat, watching 
the labourers on the marshy land all over- 
grown with rushes; speaking to them from 
time to time in their own strong nervous 
country dialect: but the interest to Gov- 
ernment had to be paid all the same, 
whether the men worked well or ill. Then 
the roof of the Hall let in the melted snow- 
water this winter; and, on examination, it 
turned out that a new roof was absolutely 
required. The men who had come about 
the advances made to Osborne by the Lon- 
don money-lender had spoken disparag- 
ingly of the timber on the estate —“ Very 
fine trees — sound, perhaps, too, fifty years 
ago, but gone to rot now; had wanted lop- 
ping and clearing. Was there no wood- 
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ranger or forester? The 
like the value young Mr. Hamley had rep- 
resented them to be of.” The remarks 
had come round to the squire’s ears. He 
loved the trees he had played under as a 
boy as if they were living creatures; that 
was on the romantic side of his nature. 
Merely looking at them as representing so 
many pounds sterling, he had esteemed 
them highly, and had had, until now, no 
opinion of another by which to correct his 
own judgment. So these words of the 
valuers cut him sharp, although he affected 
to disbelieve them, and tried to persuade 
himself that he did so. But, after all, 
these cares and disappointments did not 
touch the root of his deep resentment 
against Osborne. There is nothing like 
wounded affection for giving poignancy to 
anger. And the squire believed that Os- 
borne and his advisers had been making 
calculations, based upon his, own death. 
He hated the idea so much — it made him 
so miserable —that he would not face it, 
and define it, and meet it with full inquiry 
and investigation. He chose rather to 
cherish the morbid fancy that he was use- 
less in this world — born under an unlucky 
star —that all things went badly under his 
management. But he did not become 
humble in consequence. He put his mis- 
fortunes down tothe score of Fate —not to 
his own; and he imagined that Osborne 
saw his failures, and that his first-born 
grudged him his natural term of life. All 
these fancies would have been set to rights 
could he have talked them over with his 
wife, or even had he been accustomed to 
mingle much in the society of those whom 
he esteemed his equals; but, as has been 
stated, he was inferior in education to 
those who should have been his mates; and 
perhaps the jealousy and mauvaise honte 
that this inferiority had called out long 
ago extended itself in some measure to the 
feelings he entertained towards his sons — 
less to Roger than to Osborne, though the 
former was turning out by far the most dis- 
tinguished man. But Roger was practical ; 
interested in all out-of-door things; and he 
enjoyed the details, homely enough, which 
his father sometimes gave him of the every- 
day occurrences which the latter had noticed 
in the woods and the fields. Osborne, on 
the contrary, was what is commonly called 
“fine;” delicate almost to effeminacy in 
dress and in manner; careful in yoone: f - 
servances. All this his father had been 
rather proud of in the days when he had 


were nothing 


looked forward to a brilliant career at Cam- 
bridge for his son; he had at that time re- 
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garded Osborne’s fastidiousness and ele- 
gance as another stepping-stone to the high 
and prosperous marriage which was to re- 
store the ancient fortunes of the Hamley 
family. But now that Osborne had barely 
obtained his degree; that all the boastings 
of his father had proved vain; that the 
fastidiousness had led to unexpected ex- 
penses (to attribute the most innocent 
cause to Osborne’s debts), the poor young 
man’s ways and manners became a subject, 
of irritation to his father. Osborne was 
still occupied with his books and his writ- 
ings when he was at home; and this mode 
of passing the greater part of the day gave 
him but few subjects in common with his 
father when they did meet at meal-times, 
or in the evenings. Perhaps if Osborne 
had been able to have more out-of-door 
amusements it would have been better; 
but he was short-sighted, and cared little 
for the carefully-observant pursuits of his 
brother: he knew but few young men of 
his own standing in the county; his hunt- 
ing even, of which he was passionately 
fond, had been curtailed this season, as his 
father had disposed of one of the two hunt- 
ers he had been hitherto allowed. The 
whole stable establishment had been re- 
duced ; perhaps because it was the economy 
which told most on the enjoyment of both 
the squire and Osborne, and which, there- 
fore, the former took a savage pleasure in 
enforcing. The old carriage—a heavy 
family coach bought in the days of com- 
parative prosperity — was no longer need- 
ed after madam’s death, and fell to pieces 
in the cobwebbed seclusion of the coach- 
house. The best of the two carriage-horses 
was taken for a gig, which the squire now 
set up; saying many a time to all who 
might care to listen to him, that it was the 
first time for generations that the Hamleys 
of Hamley had not been able to keep their 
own coach. The other carriage-horse was 
turned out to grass; being too old for regu- 
lar work. Conqueror used to come whin- 
nying up to the park palings whenever he 
saw the squire, who had always a piece of 
bread, or some sugar, or an apple, for the 
old favourite —and made many a com- 
ema speech to the dumb animal, telling 
im of the change of times since both were 
in their prime. It had never been the 
squire’s custom to encourage his boys to in- 
vite their friends to the Hall. Perhaps 
this, too, was owing to his mauvaise honte, 
and also to an exaggerated consciousness 
of the deficiencies of his establishment as 
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this once or twice to Osborne and Roger 
when they were at Rugby. 

“ You see, all you public schoolboys have 
a kind of freemasonry of your own, and 
outsiders are looked on by you much as I 
look on rabbits and all that isn’t game. Ay, 
you may laugh, but it is so; and your 
friends will throw their eyes askance at 
me, and never think on my pedigree, which 
would beat theirs all to shivers, I’ll be 
bound. No: Ill have no one here at the 
Hai! who will look down on a Hamley of 
Hamley, even if he only knows how to 
make a cross instead of write his name.” 

Then, of course, they must not visit at 
houses to whose sons the squire could not or 
would not return a like hospitality. On all 
these points Mrs. Hamley had used her ut- 
most influence without avail ; his prejudices 
were immovable. As regarded his position 
as head of the oldest family in three coun- 
ties, his pride was invincible; as regarded 
himself personally —ill at ease in the so- 
ciety of his equals, deficient in manners 
and in education—his morbid sensitive- 
ness was too sore and to@ self-conscious to 
be called humility. 

Take one instance from among many 
similar scenes of the state of feeling be- 
tween the squire and his eldest son, which, 
if it could not be called active discord, 
showed at least passive estrangement. 

It took place on an evening in the March 
succeeding Mrs. Hamley’s death. Roger 
was at Cambridge. Osborne had also been 
from home, and he had not volunteered any 
information as to his absence. The squire 
believed that Osborne had been either in 
Cambridge with his brother, or in London ; 
he would have liked to hear where his son 
had been, what he had been doing, and 
whom he had seen, precisely as pieces of 
news, and as some diversion from the do- 
mestic worries and cares which were press- 
ing him hard; but he was too proud to 
ask any questions, and Osborne had not 
given him any details of his journey. This 
silence had aggravated the squire’s internal 
dissatisfaction, and he came home to dinner 
weary and sore-hearted a day or two after 
Osborne’s return. It was just six o’clock, 
and he went hastily into his own little busi- 
ness-room on the ground-floor, and, after 
washing his hands, came into the drawing- 
room feeling as if he were very late, but 
the room was empty. He glanced at the 
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clock over the mantlepiece, as he tried to 
warm his hands at the fire. The fire had 
been neglected, and had gone out during 
the day; it was now piled up with half- 





compared with what he imagined these lads | 


were accustomed to athome. He explained | dried wood, which sputtered and smoked 
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instead of doing its duty in blazing and 
warming the room, through which the keen 
wind was cutting its way in all directions. 
The clock had stopped, no one had remem- 
bered to wind it up, but by the squire’s 
watch it was already past dinner-time. 
The old butler put his head into the room, 
but, seeing the squire alone, he was about 
to draw it back, and wait for Mr. Osborne, 
before announcing dinner. He had hoped 
to do this unperceived, but the squire 
caught him in the act. 

“Why isn’t dinner ready ?” he called out 
sharply. “ It’s ten minutes past six. And, 
pray, why are you using this wood? It’s 
impossible to get one’s self warm by such a 
fire as this.” 

“T believe, sir, that Thomas ” — 

“Don’t talk to me of Thomas. Send 
dinner in directly.” 

About five minutes elapsed, spent by the 
hungry squire in all sorts of impatient ways 
—attacking Thomas, who came in to look 
after the fire; knocking the logs about, 
scattering out sparks, but considerably les- 


sening the chances of warmth; touching up | 1 


the candles, which appeared to him to 
= a light unsually insufficient for the 
arge cold room. While he was doing this, 
Osborne came in dressed in full evening 
dress. He always moved slowly; and this, 
to begin with, irritated the squire. Then an 
uncomfortable consciousness of a black coat, 
drab trousers, checked cotton cravat, and 
splashed boots, forced itself upon him as he 
saw Osborne’s point-device costume. He 
chose to consider it affectation and finery in 
Osborne, and was on the point of bursting 
out with some remark, when the butler, who 
had watched Osborne down-stairs before 
making the announcement, came in to say 
that dinner was ready. 

“ It surely isn’t six o’clock ? ” said Osborne, 
pulling out his dainty little watch. He was 
scarcely more aware than it of the storm 
that was brewing. 

“Six o'clock! It’s more than a quarter 
past,” growled out his father. 

“I fancy your watch must be wrong, sir. 
I set mine by the Horse Guards only two 
days ago.” 

Now, impugning that old steady, turnip- 
shaped watch of the squire’s was one of the 
insults which, as it could not reasonably be 
resented, was not to be forgiven. That 
watch had been given him by his father 
when watches were watches long ago. It 


had given the law to house-clocks, stable- | 


clocks, kitchen-clocks, — nay, even to Ham- 
ley Church clock in its day ; and was it now, 
in its respectable old age, to be looked down 
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upon by a little whipper-snapper of a 

rench watch which could go into a man’s 
waistcoat pocket, instead of having to be 
extricated, with due efforts, like a respecta- 
ble watch of size and position, from a fob in 
the waistband. No! not if the whipper- 
snapper were backed by all the Horse 
Guards that ever were, with the Life 
Guards to boot. Poor Osborne might have 
known better than to cast this slur on his 
father’s flesh and blood; for so dear did he 
hold his watch ! 

“ My watch is like myself,” said the squire, 
‘girning,’ as the Scotch say —“ plain, but 
steady-going. At any rate, it gives the law 
in my house. The King may go by the 
Horse Guards if he likes.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Osborne, 
really anxious to keep the peace; “I went 
by my watch, which is certainly right by 
London time; and I’d no idea you were 
waiting for me; otherwise I could have 
dressed much quicker.” 

“ T should think so,” said the squire, look- 
ing sarcastically at hisson’s attire. ‘“‘ When 
was a young man, I should have been 
ashamed to have spent as much time at my 
looking-glass as if I'd been a girl. I could 
make myself as smart as any one when I was 
going to a dance, or to a party where I was 
likely to meet pretty girls; but I should 
have laughed myself to scorn if I’d stood 
fiddle-faddling at a glass, smirking at my 
own likeness, all for my own pleasure.” 

Osborne reddened, and was on the point 
of letting fly some caustic remark on his 
father’s dress at the present moment; but 
he contented himself with saying, in a low 
voice, — 

“My mother always expected us all to 
dress for dinner. I got into the habit of 
doing it to please her, and I keep it up now.” 
Indeed, he had a certain kind of feeling of 
loyalty to her memory in keeping up all the 
little domestic habits and customs she had 
instituted or preferred. But the contrast 
which the squire thought was implied by 
Osborne’s remark put him beside himself. 

“And I, too, try to attend to her wishes. 
I do: and in more important things. I did 
when she was alive; and I do so now.” 

“T never said you did not,” said Osborne, 
astonished at his father’s passionate words 
and manner. 

“Yes, you did, sir. You meant it. I 
could see by your looks. I saw you look at 
my morning-coat. At any rate, I never 
neglected any wish of hers in her lifetime. 
If'she'd wished me to go to school again and 
learn my A, B, C, I would. By—I 
would; and I wouldn’t have gone playing 
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me, and lounging away my time, for fear of 
vexing and disappointing her. Yet some 
folks older than schoolboys” — The squire 
choked here ; but though the words would 
not come, his passion did not diminish. “I'll 
not have you casting up your mother’s wish- 
es to me, sir. You, who went near to break 
her heart at last !” 

Osborne was strongly tempted to get up 
and leave the room. ) ee it would have 
been better if he had; it might then have 
brought about an explanation, and a recon- 
ciliation between father and son. But he 
thought he did well in sitting still and 
appearing to take no notice. This indiffer- 
ence to what he was saying appeared 
to annoy the squire still more, and G kept 
on grumbling and talking to himself till 
Osborne, unable to bear it any longer, said, 
very quietly, but very bitterly, — 

“T am only a cause of irritation to you, 
and home is no longer home to me, but 
a place in which I am to be controlled in 
trifles, and scolded about trifles as if I were 
achild. Put me in a way of making a liv- 
ing for myself — that much your oldest son 
has a right to ask of you—I will then 
leave this house, and you shall be no long- 
er vexed by my dress, or my want of punc- 
a 

“ You make your request pretty much as 
another son did long ago: ‘ Give me the 
portion that falleth to me.’ But I don’t 
think what he did with his money is much 
encouragement for me to”— Then the 
thought of how little he could give his son 
his ‘ portion,’ or any part of it, stopped the 
squire. 

Osborne took up the speech. 

_“Tm as ready as any man to earn my 
living ; only the preparation for any profes- 
sion will cost money, and money I haven’t 
got.” 

' “No more have I,” said the squire, short- 
y: 


“What is to be done, then?” said 
Osborne, only half believing his father’s 
words. 

“Why, you must learn to stop at home, 
and not take expensive journeys; and you 
must redeem your tailor’s bill. I don’t ask 
you to help me in the management of the 
and — you're far too fine a gentleman for 
that ; but if you can’t earn money, at least 
you needn’t spend it.” 

“T’ve told you I’m willing enough to earn 
money,” cried Osborne, pentonataly at last. 
“ But how am Ito doit? You really are 
very unreasonable, sir.” 

“Am I?” said the squire —cooling in 
manner, though not in temper, as Osborne 





grew warm. “ But I don’t set up for being 
reasonable: men who have to pay away 
money that they haven’t got for their ex- 
travagant sons aren’t likely to be reason- 
able. There’s two things you’ve gone and 
done which put me beside myself, when 
I think of them: you’ve turned out next 
door to a dunce at college, when your poor 
mother thought so much of you — and when 
you might have pleased and gratified herso 
if you chose—and, well! I won't say 
what the other thing is.” 

“Tell me, sir,” said Osborne, almost 
breathless with the idea that his father had 
discovered his secret marriage; but the 
father was thinking of the money-lenders, 
who were calculating how soon Osborne 
would come into the estate. 

“No!” said thesquire. “I know what I 
know; and I’m not going to tell you how I 
know it. Only, I'll just say this— your, 
friends no more know a piece of good tim- 
ber when they see it than you or I know 
how you could earn five pounds if it was 
to keep you from starving. Now, there’s 
Roger — we none of us made an ado about 
him; but he’ll have his fellowship now I'll 
warrant him, and be a bishop, or a chancel- 
lor, or something, before we’ve found out 
he’s clever ~ we’ve been so much taken up 
thinking about you. I don’t know what's 
come over me to speak of ‘ we’ —‘ we’ in 
this way,” said he, suddenly dropping his 
voice,—a change of voice as sad as sad 
could be. “I ought to say ‘1;’ it will be 
‘I’ for evermore in this world.” 

He got up and left the room in quick 
haste, knocking over his chair, and not 
stopping to pick it up. Osborne, who was 
sitting, and shading his eyes with his hand, 
as he had been doing for some time, looked 
up at the noise, and then rose as quickly 
and hurried after his father, only in time to 
hear the study-door locked on the inside 
the moment he reached it. 

Osborne returned into the dining-room 
chagrined and sorrowful. But he was 
always sensitive to any omission of the 
usual observances, which might excite 
remark ; and even with his heavy heart he 
was careful to pick up the fallen chair, and 
restore it to its place near the bottom of the 
table; and afterwards so to disturb the 
dishes as to make it appear that they had 
been touched, before ringing for Robinson. 
When the latter came in, followed by 
Thomas, Osborne thought it necessary to 
say to him that his father was not well, and 
had gone into the study ; and that he him- 
self wanted no dessert, but would have a cup 
of coffee in the drawing-room. The old 
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came up confidentially to Osborne. 

| thought master wasn’t justly himself, 
Mr. Osborne, before dinner. And therefore 
I made excuses for him —I did. He spoke 
to Thomas about the fire, sir, which is a 
thing I could in nowise put up with, unless 

y reason of sickness, which I am always 
ready to make allowances for.” 

“Why shouldn’t my father speak to 
Thomas?” said Osborne. “But, perhaps, 
he spoke angrily, I dare say; for I’m sure 
he’s not well.” 

“ No, Mr. Osborne, it wasn’t that. I my- 
self am given to anger; and I’m blessed 
with as good health as any man in my years. 
Besides, anger’s a good thing for Thomas. 
He needs a deal of it. But it should come 
from the right quarter — and that isme my- 
self, Mr. Osborne. I know my place, and 
I know my rights and duties as well as any 
butler that lives. And it’s my duty to scold 
Thomas, and not master’s. Master ought to 
have said,‘ Robinson! you must speak to 
Thomas about letting out the fire,’ and I’d 
ha’ given it him well, —as I shall do now, 
for that matter. But as I said before, I 
make excuses for master, as being in mental 
distress and bodily ill-health; so I've 
brought myself round not to give warning, 
as I should ha’ done, for certain, under 
happier circumstances.” 

“ Really, Robinson, I think it’s all great 
nonsense,” said Osborne, weary of the long 
story the butler had told him, and to which 
he had not half attended. “What in the 
world does it signify whether my father 
speaks to you or to Thomas? Bring me 
coffee in the drawing-room, and don’t 
trouble your head any more about scolding 
Thomas.” 

Robinson went away offended at his griev- 
ance being called nonsense. He kept 
muttering to himself in the intervals of 
scolding Thomas, and saying, —“ Things is 
a deal changed since poor missis went. I 
don’t wonder master feels it, for I’m sure I 
do. She was a lady who had alwaysa 
becoming respect for a butler’s position, 
and could have understood how he might 
be hurt in his mind. She’d never ha’ called 
his delicacies of feelings nonsense — not she ; 
no more would Mr. Rane. He’s a merry 
young gentleman, and over-fond of bringing 
dirty, slimy creatures into the house; but 
he’s always a ‘kind word for a man who 
is hurt in his mind. He’d cheer up the 
squire, and keep him from getting so cross 
= wilful. I wish Mr. Roger was here, 

ad 

The poor squire, shut up with his grief 
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and his ill-temper as well, in the dingy, 
dreary study in which he daily spent more 
and more of his indoor life, turned over his 
cares and troubles till he was as bewildered 
with the process as a — must be in 

oing round in a cage. He had out day- 
Saas and ledgers, and was calculating 
up back-rents; and every time the sum-to- 
tals came to different amounts. He could 
have cried like a child over his sums; he 
was worn out and weary, angry and disape 

inted. He closed his books at last with a 

ang. 

“Tm getting old,” he said, “and m 
head’s less clear than it used to be. I thin 
sorrow for her has dazed me. I never was 
much to boast on; but she thought a deal of 
me—bless her! She’d never let me call 
myself stupid; but, for all that, I am stupid. 
Osborne ought tohelp me. He’s had money 
enough spent on his learning; but instead, 
he comes down dressed like a popinjay, and 
never troubles his head to think how I’m to 
pay his debts. I wish I’d told him to earn 
nis living as a dancing-master,” said the 
squire, with a sad smile at his own wit. 
“ He’s dressed for all the world like one. 
And how he’s spent the money no one 
knows! Perhaps Roger will turn up some 
day with a heap of creditors at his heel:. 
No, he won’t — not Roger ; he may be slow, 
but he’s steady, is old Roger. I wish he 
was here. He’s not the eldest son, but he’d 
take an interest in the estate ; and he’d do 
up these weary accounts for me. I wish 
Roger was here!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OSBORNE HAMLEY REVIEWS HIS POSITION. 


OsBorne had his solitary cup of coffee in 
the drawing-room. He was very unhappy, 
too, after his fashion. He stood on the 
hearth-rug pondering over his situation. 
He was not exactly aware how hardly his 
father was pressed for ready-money; the 
squire had never spoken to him on the 
subject without being angry; and many of 
his loose contradictory statements — all of 
which, however contradictory they might 
appear, had their basis in truth —were set 
down by his son to the exaggeration of 
passion. But it was uncomfortable enough 
to a young man of Osborne’s age to feel 
himself continually hampered for want of a 
five-pound note. The principal supplies for 
the Fiberal, almost luxurious, table at the 


Hall, came off the estate; so that there was 
no appearance of poverty as far as the 
household went; and as long as Osborne 
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was content at home, he had oe he 
could wish for; but he had a wife elsewhere 
— he wanted to see her continually — and 
that necessitated journeys. She, poor thing ! 
had to be supported: where was the money 
for the journeys and for Aimée’s modest 
wants to come from? That wasthe puzzle 
in Osborne’s mind just now. While he had 
been at college, his allowance — heir of the 
Hamleys — had been three hundred, while 
Roger had to be content with a hundred 
less. The payment of these annual sums 
had given the squire a good deal of trouble ; 
but he thought of it as a merely temporary in- 
convenience; perhaps unreasonably thought 
so. Osborne was to do great things; take 
high honours, get a fellowship, marry along- 
descended heiress, live in some of the many 
uninhabited rooms at the Hall, and help the 
squire in the management of the estate 
that would some time be his. Roger was to 
be a clergyman; steady, slow Roger was 
just fitted Dr that, and when he declined 
entering the Church, preferring a life of 
. more activity and adventure, Roger was to 
be anything; he was useful and practical, 
and fit for all the employments from which 
Osborne was shut out by his fastidiousness, 
and his (pseudo) genius; so it was well he 
was an eldest son, for he would never have 
done to struggle through the world; and as 
for his settling down to a profession, it would 
be like cutting blocks with a razor! And 
now here was Osborne, living at home, but 
longing to be elsewhere; his allowance 
stopped in reality; indeed the punctual 
payment of it during the last year or two 
had been owing to his mother’s exertions; 
but nothing had been said about its present 
cessation by either father or son: money 
matters were too sore a subject between 
them. Every now and then the squire 
threw him a ten-pound note or so; but the 
sort of suppressed growl with which they 
were given, and the entire uncertainty as to 
when he might receive them, rendered any 
calculation based upon their receipt exceed- 
ingly vague and uncertain. 

“ What in the world can I doto secure an 
income ?” thought Osborne, as he stood on 
the hearth-rug, his back to a blazing fire, his 
cup of coffee sent up in the rare old china 
that had belonged to the Hall for genera- 
tions ; his dress finished, as dress of Osborne’s 
could hardly fail to be. One could hardly 
have thought that this elegant young man, 
standing there in the midst of comfort that 
verged on luxury, should have been turning 
over that one great problem in his mind ; 
but so it was. “What can I do to be sure 
of a present income? Things cannot go on 
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as they are. I should need support for two 
or three years, even if I entered myself at 
the Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn. It would be 
impossible to live on my pay in the army ; 
besides, I should hate that profession. In 
fact, there are evils attending all profes- 
sions — I couldn’t bring myself to become a 
member of any I’ve ever heard of. Per- 
haps I’m more fitted to take orders than 
anything else, but to be compelled to write 
weekly sermons whether one had anything 
to say or not, and, probably, doomed only to 
associate with people below one in refine- 
ment and education! Yet poor Aimée must 
have money. I can’t bear to compare our 
dinners here, overloaded with greed and 
game and sweets, as Dawson will persist in 
sending them up, with Aimée’s two little 
mutton-chops. Yet what would my father 
say if he knew I'd married a Frenchwoman ? 
In his present mood he’d disinherit me, if 
that is possible; and he’d speak about her 
in a way I couldn’t stand. A Roman Cath- 
olic, too! Well, I don’t repent it. Td do 
it again. Only if my mother had been in 
good health, if she could have heard my 
story, and known Aimée! As it is, I must 
keep it secret; but where to get money ? 
Where to get money ?” : 

Then he bethought him of his poems — 
would they sell, and bring him in money ? 
In spite of Milton, he thought they might; 
and he went to fetch his MSS. out of his 
room. He sate down near the fire, trying 
to study them with a critical eye, to repre- 
sent public opinion as far as he could. He 
had changed his style since the Mrs. He- 
mans’ days. He was essentially imitative in 
his poetic faculty ; and of late he had fol- 
lowed the lead of a popular writer of sonnets. 
He turned his poems over : they were almost 
equivalent to an autobiographical passage in 
his life. Arranging them in their order, 
they came as follow : — ; the 

“To Aimée, Walking with a Little Child. 

“To Aimée, Singing at her Work.” __ 

“To Aimée, turning away from me while 
I told my Love.” 

“ Aimée’s Confession.” 

“ Aimée in Despair.” : 

“ The Foreign Land in which my Aimée 
dwells.” 

“The Wedding Ring.” 

“The Wife.” 

When he came to this last sonnet he put 
down his bundle of papers and began to 
think. “The wife.” Yes, anda French wife ; 
and a Roman Catholic wife — and a wife who 
might be said to have been in service! And 
his father’s hatred of the French, both 
collectively and individually — collectively, 
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as tumultuous brutal ruffians, who murdered 
their king, and committed all kinds of 
bloody atrocities : individually, as represent- 
ed by “ Boney,” and the various caricatures 
of “ Johnny Crapaud ” that had been in full 
circulation about five-and-twenty years be- 
fore this time — when the squire had been 
young and capable of receiving impressions. 
As for the form of religion in which Mrs. 
Osborne Hamley had been brought up, it is 
enough to say that Catholic emancipation 
had begun to be talked about by some poli- 
ticians, and that the sullen roar of the ma- 
jority of Englishmen, at the bare idea of it, 
was surging in the distance with ominous 
threatenings; the very mention of such 
a measure before the squire was, as Osborne 
well knew, like shaking a red flag before a 
bull. ° 

And then he considered that if Aimée 
had had the unspeakable, the incomparable 
blessing of being born of English parents, 
in the very heart of England — Warwick- 
shire, for instance — and had never heard 
of priests, or mass, or confession, or the 
Pope, or Guy Fawkes, but had been born, 
baptized, and bred in the Church of Eng- 
land, without having ever seen the outside 
of a dissenting meeting-house, or a papist 
chapel —even with all these advantages, 
her having been a (what was the equivalent 
for “bonne” in English? nursery-govern- 
ess was a term hardly invented) nursery- 
maid, with wages paid down once a quarter, 
liable to be dismissed at a month’s warning, 
and having her tea and sugar doled out to 
her, would be a shock to his father’s old 
ancestral pride that he would hardly ever 
get over. 

“If hesaw her!” thought Osborne. “If 
he could but see her!” But if the squire 
were to see Aimée, he would also hear her 
speak her pretty broken English — precious 
to her husband, as it was in it that she had 
confessed brokenly with her English tongue, 
that she loved him soundly with her French 
heart — and squire Hamley piqued himself 
on being a good hater of the French. 
“She would make such a loving, sweet, 
docile little daughter to my father —she 
would go as near as any one could towards 
filling up the blank void in this house, if he 
could but have her; but he won’t; he never 
would ; and he shan’t have the opportunity 
of scouting her. Yet if I called her ‘Lucy’ 
in these sonnets; and if they made a great 
effect — were praised in Blackwood and the 
Quarterly —and all the world wasagog to find 
out the author ;’ and I told himmy secret —I 
could if I were successful — I think then he 
would ask who Lucy was, and I could tell 
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him all then. If—how I hate ‘ifs’ ‘If 
me no ifs.’ My life has been based on 
‘whens; and first they have turned to ‘ifs,’ 
and then they have vanished away. It was 
‘when Osborne gets honours,’ and then 
‘if Osborne, and then a failure altogether. 
I said to Aimée,‘ When my mother sees 
you,’ and now it is ‘If my father saw her,’ 
with a very faint prospect of its ever com- 
ing to pass.” So fe let the evening hours 
flow on and disappear in reveries like these ; 
winding up with a sudden determination to 
try the fate of his poems with a publisher, 
with the direct expectation of getting mon- 
¥ for them, and an ulterior fancy that, 
if successful, they might work wonders 
with his father. 

When Roger came home, Osborne did 
not let a day pass before telling his brother 
of his plans. He never did conceal any- 
thing long from Roger ; the feminine part 
of his character made him always desirous 
of a confidant, and as sweet sympathy as he 
could extract. But Roger’s opinion had no 
effect on Osborne’s actions; and Roger 
knew this full well. So when Osborne 
began with—“I want your advice on a 
plan I have got in my head,” Roger replied : 
“ Some one told me that the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s maxim was never to give advice 
unless he could enforce its being carried 
into effect; now I can’t do that; and you 
know, old boy, you don’t follow out my 
advice when you've got it.” 

“ Not always, I know. Not when it does 
not agree with my own opinion. You are 
thinking about this concealment of my mar- 
riage ; but you're not up in all the circum- 
stances. You know how fully 1 meant to 
have done it, if there had not been that 
row about my debts; and then my mother’s 
illness and death. And now you've no con- 
ception how my father is changed— how 
irritable he has become! Wait till you’ve 
been at home a week! Robinson, sot 
— it’s the same with them all; but worst of 
all with me!” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Roger ; ‘I thought 
he looked terribly changed ; shrunken, and 
his ruddiness of complexion altered.” 

“ Why, he hardly takes half the exercise 
he used to do, so it’s no wonder. He has 
turned away all the men off the new works, 
which used to be such an interest to him; 
and because the roan cob stumbled with him 
one day, and nearly threw him, he won’t 
ride it; and yet he won't sell it and buy 
another, which would be the sensible plan ; 
so there are two old horses eating their 
heads off, while he is constatly talking 
about money andexpense. And that brings 
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me to what I was going tosay. I’m desper- 
ately hard up for money, and so I’ve been 
collecting my poems— weeding them well, 
ou know — going over them quite critically, 
in fact; and I want to know if you think 
Deighton would publish them. You've a 
name in Cambridge, you know; and I dare 
say he would look at them if you offered 
them to him.” : 

“Tcan but try,” said Roger; “but I’m 
afraid you won’t get much by them.” 

“ I don’t expect much. I’m a new man, 
and must make my name. I should be con- 
tent with a hundred. If I'd a hundred 

ounds I'd set myself to do something. 
might keep myself and Aimée by my 
writings while I studied for the bar; or, 
if the worst came to the worst, a hundred 
pounds would take us to Australia.” 

“ Australia! Why, Osborne, what could 
you do there? And leave my father! I 
ope you'll never get your hundred pounds, 

if that’s the use you're to make of it! 
Why, you’d break the squire’s heart.” 

“Tt might have done once,” said Osborne, 
gloomily, “ but it would notnow. He looks 
at me askance, and shies away from conver- 
sation with me. Let me alone for ‘noticing 
and feeling this kind of thing. It’s this very 
susceptibility to outward things that gives me 
what faculty I have; and it seems to me as 
if my bread, and my wife’s too, were to de- 
pend upon it. You'll soon see for yourself 
the terms which I am on with my father!” 

Roger did soon see. His father had 
slipped into a habit of silence at meal-times 
— a habit which Osborne, who was troubled 
and anxious enough for his own part, had 
not striven to break. Father and son sate 
together, and exchanged all the necessary 
speeches connected with the occasion civil- 
ly enough; but it was a relief tothem when 
their intercourse was over, and they sepa- 
rated —the father to brood over his sorrow 
and his disappointment, which were real 
and deep enough, and the injury he had 
received from his boy, which was exagger- 
ated in his mind by his ignorance of the 
actual steps Osborne had taken to raise 
money. If the money-lenders had calcu- 
lated the chances of his father’s life or death 
in making their bargain, Osborne himself 
had thought only of how soon and how 
easily he could get the money requisite for 
clearing him from all imperious claims at 
Cambridge, and for enabling him to follow 
Aimée to her home in Alsace, and for the 
subsequent marriage. As yet, Roger had 
never seen his brother’s wife; indeed, he 
had only been taken into Osborne’s full 
confidence after all was decided in which 








his advice could have been useful. And 
now, in the enforced separation, Osborne’s 
whole thought, both the poetical and prac- 
tical sides of his mind, ran upon the little 
wife who was passing her lonely days in 
farmhouse lodgings, wondering when her 
bridegroom husband would come to her 
next. With such an engrossing subject, it 
was, — no wonder that he uncon- 
sciously neglected his father; but it was 
none the less sad at the time, and to be 
regretted in its consequences. 

“] may come in and have a pipe with you, 
sir, mayn’t 1?” said Roger, that first even- 
ing, pushing gently against the study-door, 
which his father held only half open. 

“You'll not like it,” said the squire, still 
holding the door against him, but speaking 
in a relenting tone. “The tobacco I use 
isn’t what young men like. Better go and 
have a cigar with Osborne.” 

“No. I want to sit with you, and I can 
stand pretty strong tobacco.” 

Roger pushed in, the resistance slowly 
giving way before him. 

“Tt will make your clothes smell. You'll 
have to borrow Osborne’s scents to sweeten 
yourself,” said the squire, grimly, at the same 
time pushing a short smart amber-mouthed 
pipe to his son. 

“No; I'll have a churchwarden. Why, 
father, do you think I’m a baby to put up 
with a doll’s-head like this ?” looking at the 
carving upon it. 

The squire was pleased in his heart, though 
he did not choose to show it. He only said, 
“ Osborne brought it me when he came back 
from Germany. That’s three years ago.” 
And then for some time they smoked in 
silence. But the voluntary companionship 
of his son was very soothing to the squire, 
though not a word might be said. The next 
speech he made showed the direction of his 
thoughts; indeed his words were always a 
transparent medium through which the cur- 
rent might be seen. 

“ A deal of a man’s life comes and goes in 
three years — I’ve found that out.” And he 
puffed away at his pipe again. While Roger 
was turning over in his mind what answer 
to make to this truism, the squire again 
stopped his smoking and spoke. 

“T remember when there was all that fuss 
about the Prince of Wales being made 
Regent, I read somewhere —I dare say it 
was in a newspaper — that kings and their 
heirs-apparent were always on bad terms. 
Osborne was quite a little chap then: he 
used to go out riding with me on White 
Surrey; you won’t remember the pony we 
called White Surrey ?” 
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“T remember it; but I thought: it a tall 
horse in those days.” 

“ Ah! that was because you were such a 
small lad, you know. I had seven horses in 
the stable then—not counting the farm- 
horses. I don’t recollect having a care 
then, except — she was always delicate, you 
know. But what a beautiful boy Osborne 
was! He was always dressed in black vel- 
vet— it was a foppery, but it wasn’t my 
doing, and it was all right, I’m sure. He’s 
a handsome fellow now, but the sunshine 
has ow out of his face.” 

“He’s a good deal troubled about this 
money, and the anxiety he has given you,” 
said Roger, rather taking his brother's feel- 
ings for granted. 

“ Not he,” said the squire, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth, and hitting the bowl so 
sharply against the hob that it broke in 
pieces. “There! But nevermind! I say, 
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like me. Yet I dare say they think a deal 
| of you at Cambridge,” said he, after a pause, 
“since you’ve got this fine wranglership ; I'd 
/nearly forgotten that—the news came at 
| such a miserable time.” 
“ Well, yes! They’re always proud of the 

senior wrangler of the year up at Cambridge. 
| Next year I must abdicate.” 
| The squire sat and gazed into the embers, 
‘still holding his useless pipe-stem. At last 
che said, in a low voice, as if scarcely aware 
‘he had got a listener, —“I used to write to 
her when she was away in London, and tell 
her the home news. But no letter willreach 
her now! Nothing reaches her!” 

Roger started up. 

“ Where’s the tobacco-box, father? Let 
me fill you another pipe!” and when he 
had done so, he stooped over his father and 
one his cheek. The squire shook his 

ead. 











not he, Roger! He’s none troubled about| “You've only just come home, lad. You 
the money. It’s easy getting money from don’t know me, as I am now-a-days! Ask 
Jews if you're the eldest son, and the heir. | Robinson —Iwon’t have you asking Osborne, 
They just ask, ‘ How old is your father, and | he ought to keep it to himself—but any of 
has he had a stroke, or a fit ?’ and it’s set-| the servants will tell you I’m not like the 
tled out of hand, and then they come prowl-| same man for getting into passions with 
ing about the place and running down the|them. I used to be reckoned a good master, 
timber and land — Don’t let us speak of him; | but that is past now! Osborne was once a 
it’s no good, Roger. He and I are out of | little boy, and she was once alive —and I 
tune, and it seems to me as if only God Al-| was once a good master —a good master — 
mighty could put us to rights. It’s thinking | yes! It is all past now.” 

of how he grieved her at last that makes meso, He took up his pipe, and began to smoke 
bitter with him. And yet there’s a deal of afresh, and Roger, after a silence of some 
good in him! and he’s so quick and clever,| minutes, began a long story about some 
if only he’d give his mind to things. Now,| Cambridge man’s misadventure on the hunt- 


you were always slow, Roger—all your 
masters used to say so.” 

Roger laughed a little — 

“Yes; I'd many a nickname at school for 
my slowness,” said he. 
_ “Never mind!” said the squire, consol- 
ingly. “I'm sure I don’t. If you were a 
clever fellow like Osborne yonder, you’d be 
all for caring for books and writing, and 
you’d perhaps find it as dull as he les to 
keep company with a bumpkin-squire Jones 





ing-field, telling it with such humour that the 
|squire was beguiled into hearty laughing. 
| When they rose to go to bed his father said 
to Roger, — 

“ Well, we’ve had a pleasant evening — 
at least, I have. But perhaps you have 
| not ; for I’m but poor company now, I know.” 
| don’t know when I’ve passed a happier 
evening, father,” said Roger. And he spoke 
\truly, though he did not trouble himself to 
‘find out the cause of his happiness. 


| 





Tue German Princes are dreadfully troubled 
by a new demand from the American Govern- 
ment, which is said to be very strongly pressed. 


German emigrants usually choose as their date | 


of departure the year before their turn comes 
to submit to conscription, but if they ever go 
back the’Governments catch them, and make 
them try their chance again. The Washington 
Government, which regards them as naturalized 
citizens, considers this an oppression, and re- 


abstain from putting it into foree. The Princes, 
embarrassed by the extreme popularity of the 
North in Germany, would comply, but they say 
compliance would enormously increase an emi- 
gration which already alarms them. They will 
probably contrive to comply secretly, but the 
attractive force of America is becoming an im- 
portant element in European politics. It keeps 
up a process of evaporation so rapid that the 
| reservoirs cannot remain full. 


quests the Princes either to repeal the law or, 
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MISS MARJORIBANKS — PART VI. naturally, as enthusiasm responds to enthu - 
siasm, by Lucilla’s self-devotion.. Already, 
| although she was not much more than twen- 
| ty, she had the consoling consciousness that 
Lucitxa had triumphed, and did triumph, | she had wrought a great work in Carling- 
over all the obstacles that presented them-' ford; and if Miss Marjoribanks required a 
selves in her way; and such was her power, | little sacrifice from her assistants; she did 
that after a while she even succeeded inj not shrink from making the same in her 
convincing little Rose Lake of the perfect | own person, as has been shadowed forth in 
reasonableness, and indeed necessity, of sac-| the case of Mr. Cavendish, and as will yet, 
rificing herself to the public interests of| in the course of this history, be still more 
the community. “ As for enjoying it,” Miss | seriously and even sadly evolved. 

Marjoribanks said, “that is quite a different} Three weeks had passed in this way, 
matter. Now and then perhaps for a min- | making it still more and more visible to 
ute one enjoys it; but that is not what I| Lucilla how much she had lost in losing Mr. 
am thinking of. One owes something to| Cavendish, of whom nothing as yet had 
one’s fellow-creatures, you know; and if! been heard, when suddenly, one day, about 
it made th® evening go off well, I should | luncheon-time, at the hour when Miss Mar- 
not mind in the least to be hustled up in a| joribanks was known to be at home, the 
corner and contradicted. To be sure, I don’t | drawing-room door opened without any 
remember that it ever happened to me;| warning, and the missing man walked in. 
but then I have such luck — and you are| It was thus that Lucilla herself described 


CHAPER XX. 





such a tiny little soul, you dear little Rose. | 
Not that I should like you to be any big- 
ger,” Lucilla added, contemplating that lit- 
tle specimen of her raw material with a cer- 
tain complacency. “TI like contrast, for my 
art; and I am sure I give you full leave to 
A the Archdeacon’s ears next Thursday ; 
or to tell him he does not know anything in 
the world about art,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, thoughtfully, with a new combina- 
tion rising in her mind. 
os Thank you, Lucilla,” said Rose, “ but I 
shall not come back again. I am much 
obliged to you. It does not do for people 
who have work to do. My time is all I 
have, and I cannot afford to waste it, espe- 
cially ” — 
*« My dear child,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“ how are you ever to be an artist if you do 
not know life? That is just the very reason 





why you ought to go out into the world; 
and I don’t see, for my part, that it matters 
whether it is pleasant or not. To practise 
scales all day long is anything but pleasant, 
but then one has to do it, you know. I don’t 
blame you,” said Lucilla, with tender con- 
descension. “ You are a dear little thing, 





and you don’t know any better; but J went 
through Political Economy, and learnt all | 
about that ; — you don’t think J choose it for 
the pleasure? But you all know what is 
the object of my life, and I hope I am not 
one to shrink from my duty,” Miss Marjori-_| 





the unexpected apparition, which appeared 
to her to “ae dropped from the clouds. She 
avowed afterwards to Mrs. Chiley that his 
entrance was so utterly unexpected, so 
noiseless, and without warning, that she felt 
quite silly, and could not tell in the least 
how she behaved; though the friends of 
Miss Marjoribanks, it is to be hoped, are too 
well acquainted with her promptitude of 
mind and action to imagine that she in any 
way compromised herself even under the 
surprise of the moment. As for Mr. Cav- 
endish, he exhibited a certain mixture of 
timidity and excitement which it was re- 
markable, and indeed rather flattering for 
any lady, to see in such an accomplished 
man of the world. Miss Marjoribanks was 
not a person to deceive herself, nor did she 
want experience in such matters, as has 
been already shown ; but it would be vain 


‘to deny that the conviction forced upon her 


mind by the demeanour of her visitor was that 
it was a man about to propose who thus made 
his unlooked-for appearance before her. 
She confessed afterwards to her confidential 
friend that he had all the signs of it in his 
looks and manners. “ He gave that little 
nervous cough,” Lucilla said, “and pulled 
his cravat just so, and stared into his hat as 
if he had it all written down there; and 
looked as They always look,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added, with a touch of natural con- 
tempt. Nor was this all the change in Mr. 





banks added. And it was difficult to reply | Cavendish’s appearance. He had managed 
to such a sublime declaration. Little Rose| miraculously in his month’s absence to grow 
left her friend with the conviction that it| the most charming little mustache and beard, 
was her duty, too, to sacrifice herself for the | which were, to be sure, slightly red, like most 
benefit of society and the advancement of| people’s. It gleamed into Miss Marjoribanks’s 
art. Such were the lofty sentiments elicited) mind in a moment that people did such 
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things sometimes by way of disguising them- 
selves; but if such had been Mr. Caven- 
dish’s intention, it had utterly failed, since 
he seemed rather more like himself than be- 
fore, in Lucilla’s opinion, and certainly was 
more likely to attract attention, since beards 
were notsso usual in these days. They met 
on the very spot where Lucilla had seen 
him last, with that look of insane terror on 
his handsome face. And the Archdeacon 
was still in Carlingford, if it was he who had 
occasioned such a panic. Mr. Cavendish came 
in as if he had never been absent, as if he 
had seen Miss Marjoribanks on the previous 
night, and had no fear of anything in the 
world but of failing to please her; and Lu- 
cilla fortunately saw the nature of the po- 
sition, and was not to be put out even by 
such an emergency. Of course, under the 
circumstances, to accept him was utterly 
out of the question; but, at the same time, 
Lucilla did not feel it expedient, without 
much more distinct information, to put a 
definitive and cruel negative on Mr. Caven- 
dish’s hopes. As for Barbara Lake, that was 
a trifle not worth thinking of; and, notwith- 
standing that there was something rather 
unaccountable in his conduct, he was still 
the probable member for Carlingford, just, 
as Mrs. Chiley so often said, the position 
which, of all others, she would have chosen 
for Lucilla; so that Miss Marjoribanks was 
not prepared, without due consideration, to 
bring the matter to a final end. 

While Lucilla made this rapid summary 
of affairs and took her stand in her own 
mind, Mr. Cavendish had taken a chair and 
had opened the conversation. He hoped he 
had not been entirely forgotton, though a 
fortnight’s absence was a severe tax on any- 
body’s memory. 

“ A fortnight!” said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
“how happy you must have been while you 
have been away!—for I assure you a 
month isa month at Carlingford; and one 
does not get such ornaments in two weeks,” 
said Lucilla, putting her hand to her chin, 
which made Mr. Cavendish laugh, and look 
more nervous than ever. 

“It is a souvenir of where I have been,” 
he said. “I could imagine I had been 
~— two years, judging by my own feelings. 

am so pleased you remember how long it 
is. I dare say say it looked a little droll 
running away so, but I dare not trust my- 
self with leavetakings,” Mr. Cavendish said, 
with an air of sentiment. “I have been 
watching over a poor friend of mine on his 
sick bed. He was once very good to me, and 
when he sent for me I could not delay or 
refuse him. I found he had telegraphed for 





me when I got home the last Thursday 
evening I was here,” he continued, looking 
Lucilla full in the face with the candour of 
conscious truth — though, to be sure, when 
people are stating a simple fact, it is seldom 
that they take the pains to be so particular. 
“T started by the night-train, and crossed 
the Channel while you were all fast asleep. I 
wonder if any one gave me a thought,” con- 
tinued Mr. Cavendish ; and it was still more 
and more impressed upon Lucilla that he 
had all the signs of a man who had come to 
propose. OGRE: 

“T cannot say about that night in parti- 
cular, but I am sure a great many people 
have given you a thought,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. “ We have all been wondering 
what had become of you, where you were, 
and when you were coming back. So far 
as I am concerned, I have missed you dread- 
fully,” said Lucilla, with her usual openness ; 
and she really thought for a moment that 
Mr. Cavendish in a sudden transport was 
going down on his knees. 

«ff scarcely hoped for so much eral 
he said; and though he kept up the tone 
proper to good society, which might mean 
sport or earnest according as the occasion 
served, there was a certain air of gratitude 
and tenderness in his face which sent Lu- 
cilla’s active mind a-wondering. “ He is 
thinking of the music-stand,” she said to 
herself, and then went on with what she was 
saying; for though Miss Marjoribanks had 
a very good opinion of herself, it had not oc- 
eurred to her that Mr. Cavendish was very 
deeply in love — with her, at all events. 

“ Ah, yes—not only for the flirting, you 
know, which of itself is a dreadful loss ; but 
then you were so good in keeping the gen- 
tlemen to their duty. 1 missed you dread- 
fully —there has been nobody at all to help 
me,” said Lucilla. Her tone was so gen- 
uinely plaintive that Mr. Cavendish grew 
more and more moved. He put down his 
hat, he cleared his throat, he got up and 
walked to the window — evidently he was 
getting up his courage for the last step. 

“But I heard you had some distingushed 
strangers here,” he said, coming back to his 
seat without having, as it appeared, made 
up his mind. “My sister wrote —that is to 
say I heard—I really don’t remember how 
I got, the news; a dean, or bishop, or some- 
thing ?” — 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Archdeacon Beverley ; he 
came precisely the night you went away,’ 
said Lucilla. “Didn’t you see him? J] 
thought you stayed till after he came inte 
the room. A nice clergyman is very nice, 
you know; but, after all, a maw who has some 
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experience in society— and we have had 
no music to speak of since you went away. 
Poor dear Barbara has had such a bad cold. 
In short, we have all been at sixes and sev- 
ens; and the Archdeacon” — 

“ Oh, never mind the Archdeacon,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, and Miss Marjoribanks felt 
that he had not winced at the name, 
though he did glance up at her in spite of 
himself with a little gleam from his eyes 
when she mentioned Barbara Lake. Per- 
haps this was because he knew nothing 
about the Archdeacon, perhaps because he 
was prepared to hear the Archdeacon 
named. Lucilla did not give him all the 
benefit of the uncertainty, for she began to 
get a little impatient, and to wonder, if the 
man had come to propose, as appearances 
suggested, why he did not doit ont get done 
with it, which was a very resonable 
question. This time, however, it certainly 
was coming. “I don’t like nice clergymen,” 
said Mr. Cavendish, “especially not when 
you think them nice. If I could really flat- 
ter myself that you had missed me ” — 

“ We all did,” said Lucilla; “ there is no 
compliment about it; and poor dear Barba- 
ra has had such a cold” — 

“ Ah!” said the unfortunate aspirant; 
and once more he gave a doubtful glance at 
Lucilla — decidedly the name of Barbara 
had more effect upon ‘him than that of the 
Archdeacon. It seemed to damp his fire and 
smother the words on his lips, and he had 
to take another promenade to the window 
to recover himself. After that, however, he 
came back evidently wound up and deter- 
mined; and his eyes, as he returned to Miss 
Marjoribanks’s side, fell upon the music-stand 
by means of which she had covered his fright 
and flight (if it was not a mere hallucina- 
tion on Lucilla’s part that he had been 
frightened and had fled) on the night he left 
Carlingford. He came back with the air of 
aman who means to delay and deliberate 
no more. 

“If I could flatter myself that you had 
missed me,” he said; “ you— not any one 
else —I might have the courage to ask” — 

It was at that precise moment of all mo- 
ments that Mrs. Chiley, whom they had not 
heard coming up stairs, though she was sufli- 
ciently audible, suddenly opened the door. 
Mr. Cavendish, as was natural, broke off in 
@ moment with a face which had turned 
crimson, and even Lucilla herself felt a little 
annoyed and put out, when, as in duty 
bound, she got up to meet and welcome her 
old friend. One thing was fortunate, as Miss 
Marjoribanks afterwards reflected, that, 
since it was to be interrupted, it had been 


interrupted so early, before he could have 
to put himself in any ridiculous attitude, for 
example ; for at such moments it is well 
known that some men go down upon their 
knees — or at least such is the ineradicable 
belief of womankind. If Mr. Cavandish had 
been on his knees — though, to tell the truth, 
he was not a very likely subject—the position 
would have’been much more embarrassing. 
But as it was, there was an end. He turned 
back again to the window, biting his glove 
in the most frantic way, and taking up his 
hat, while she, always mistress of the posi- 
tion, advanced to the new-comer with out- 
stretched hands. 

“T know you have come to have lunch 
with me,” said Lucilla. “ You are always 
so nice —just when I wanted you; for, of 
course, I dared not have asked Mr. Caven- 
dish to go down stairs if I had been all 
alone.” 

“Mr. Cavendish!” cried the old lady, 
with a little scream. “So he has reall 
come back! Iam so glad to see you. I 
can’t tell you how glad I am to see you; 
and, I declare, with a beard! Oh, you 
need not blush for what I say. I am old 
enough to be both your grandmothers, and 
I am so glad to see you together again!” 
said Mrs. Chiley, with an imprudent effusion 
of sentiment. And it may be imagined 
what the effect of this utterance was upon 
the suitor whose lovemaking (if he was 
really going to make love) was thus cut 
short in the bud. He coughed more than 
ever when he shook hands with the new- 
comer, and kept fast hold of his hat with 
that despairing grasp which is common to 
men introuble. And then he kept looking 
at the door, as if he expected some one else 
to come in, or wanted to escape; and so 
far from following up his interrupted address 
by any explanatory or regretful glances, he 
never even looked at Lucilla, which, to be 
sure, struck her as odd enough. 

“Miss Marjoribanks is very good,” he 
said, “‘ and I am very glad to see you so soon 
after my return, Mrs. Chiley — though, of 
course, I should have called; but I may 
have to go away in a day or two; and I am 
afraid I cannot have the pleasure of stay- 
ing to lunch.” 

“Oh, yes, you must stay,” said Mrs. Chi- 
ley; “I want to hear all about it. Go 
away again in a day or two? If I were 
Lucilla, I would not let you go away. She 
is queen now in Carlingford, you know ; — 
and then poor old Mr. Chiltern is so ill. I 
hope you won’t think of goingaway. They 
all said it was such a pity. Tell me where 














you have been, and what you have been 
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doing all this time. We have missed you 
so dreadfully. And now you look quite like 
a military man with that beard.” 

“ ] have been nursing a sick friend on the 
Continent,” said Mr. Cavendish —“ not ve 
cheerful work. Iam sorry about Mr. Chil- 
tern, but I cannot help it. I have doubts 
now whether, even if he were to die, I 
should offer myself. I couldn’t give pledges 
to all the shopkeepers about my opinions,” 
said the embarrassed man ; and as he spoke, 
he put his hat against his breast like a buck- 
ler. “I must not detain you from your 
lunch. Good-bye, Miss Marjoribanks; I am 
very sorry I can’t stay.” 

« But, dear me, stop a minute — don’t run 
away from us,” said Mrs. Chiley. ‘ Come 
and talk it all over'with the Colonel, there 
is a dear —and don’t do anything rash. 
Good-bye, if you will go,” said the old lady. 
She sat with a look of consternation in her 
face, looking at Miss Marjoribanks, as he 
made his way down stairs. “Did I come in 
at a wrong time, Lucilla?” said Mrs. Chi- 
ley, in distress. “Have you refused him, 
my dear? What is the matter? I am so 
dreadfully afraid I came in at the wrong 
time.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, sweet- 
ly, “you can never come in at a wrong 
time; and it is just as well, on the whole, 
that he didn’t — for I was not prepared to 
give him any answer. I am sure, on the 
contrary, it was quite providential,” Miss 
Marjoribanks said; but it may be doubted 
whether Lucilla’s mind perfectly corres- 
ponded to her words on this occasion, though 
she was so amiable about it, as Mrs. Chiley 
afterwards said. For even when a woman 
has not her answer ready, she has always a 
certain curiosity about a proposal; and then 
when such a delicate matter is crushed in 
the bud like this, who can tell if it will ever 
blossom again, and find full expression ? 
Miss Marjoribanks could not be said to be 
disappointed, but unquestionably she regret- 
ted a little that he had not been permitted 
to say out his say. As for Mrs. Chiley, 
when she understood all the rights of it, she 
was afflicted beyond measure, and could not 
forgive herself for the unlucky part she had 
played. 

“If you had only said you were en- 
gaged,” the old lady exclaimed, “ or not at 
home — or anything, Lucilla! You know 

ou need never stand on ceremony with me. 

o wonder he looked as if he could eat me! 
Poor fellow ! and I dare say he has gone 
away with his heart full,” said Mrs. Chiley, 
with the tenderest sympathy. She could 
not get over it, nor eat any lunch, nor think 





of anything else. “Poor dear boy! he 
need not have been so put out with an old 
woman like me. He might have known if 
he had given me the least hint, or even a 
look, I would have gone away,” said the 
kind old woman. “But you must be all 
the kinder to him when he comes back, Lu- 
cilla. And, my dear, if I were you, I 
would stay in this afternoon. He is sure to 
come back, and I would not keep him in 
ain.” 

“T don’t think he will come back,” Lu- 
cilla could not help saying; for she had a 
conviction that nothing more would come 
of it; but nevertheless she did stay in that 
afternoon, and received several visits, but 
saw nothing more of Mr. Cavendish. It 
was rather vexatious, to tell the truth; for 
to see a man so near the point, and not even 
to have the satisfaction of refusing him, is 
naturally aggravating to a woman. But 
Miss Marjoribanks had far too much philos- 
phy as well as good sense to be vexed on 
that account with Mrs. Chiley, who could 
not forgive herself, and, to make up for the 
“nen acme of her unlucky entry, would 
have done anything in the world. The old 
lady herself returned in the afternoon to 
know the result, and was doubly vexed and 
distressed to hear he had not come back. 

“T ought to be on the Archdeacon’s side, 
Lucilla,” she said, with tears in her eyes. “ I 
know I ought, when it was I that brought 
him here; but I can’t help feeling for the 
other, my dear. He always was so nice — 
a great deal nicer, to my way of thinking, 
than Mr. Beverley; not to say but that the 
Archdeacon is very agreeable,” Mrs. Chi- 
ley added, recollecting herself; for in mat- 
ters of that description a woman of experi- 
ence is aware that she cannot be too par- 
ticular about what she says; and supposing 
that Mr. Cavendish did not come any it 
would never do to prejudice Lucilla against 
the other candidate. “I never blamed Mr. 
Cavendish about that Lake girl,” the old la- 
dy continued. “It was not his fauit, poor 
young man. I know he was always devoted 
to you in his heart; and to think he should 
come here the very first place as soon as he 
returned! I only wish I had had one of 
my headaches this morning, my dear, to 
keep me in doors for an old Malaprop. Ido 
indeed, Lucilla. It would have served me 
right, and I should not have minded the 

ain.” 

“But indeed I don’t wish anything of 
the sort,” said Miss Marjoribanks. “I 
would not have the best man in the world 
at the cost of one of those dreadful head- 
aches of yours. Itis so good of you to say 
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so; but you know very well it is not that 
sort of thing I am thinking of. If I were 
to go off om | marry just now, after all that 
has been done to the drawing-room and 
everything, I should feel as if 1 were swind- 
ling papa; and it is the object of my life 
to be a comfort to him.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Chiley, “ but 
we must not neglect your own interests for 
all that. I think it is most likely he will 
come this evening. He has just come 
from the Continent, you know, where peo- 
ple do make calls in the evening. I meant 
to have asked you to come down to us, as we 
shall be all alone ” — 

“ All alone? Then where is the Arch- 
deacon ?” asked Lucilla. 

“ He has qn out to Sir John’s for a day 
or two, my dear,” said Mrs. Chiley, and she 
could not understand the little gleam of in- 
telligence that shot into Lucilla’s eye. “ He 
left word with me for you that he would be 
sure to be back before Thursday, but seeing 
Mr. Cavendish when I came in made me 
forget all about it. He would be quite dis- 
tressed, poor man! if he thought I had for- 
gotten to give you his message. I won’t 
ask you now to come down and cheer me up 
a little, Lucilla. I think poor Mr. Caven- 
dish is sure to come this evening, and I will 
not stand in his way again. But, my dear, 

ou must send me a little note after he has 

en. Now promise. I shall be quite in 
suspense all night.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Chiley, I don’t think he will 
come,” said Miss Marjoribanks. “ For my 

art, I think it was providential your com- 
ing to-day —for I am sure I don’t know 


what I should have said to him. And it is 
so odd the Archdeacon should be away just 
at this moment. I feel quite sure he will 


odd about the Arch- 
hiley. “It was for to- 
day he was asked, you know; that is simple 
refer 
the Archdeacon, my dear ” —— the old la- 
dy added, with an anxious look. But Lu- 
cilla cut short the inquiry, which was becom- 
ing too serious, by bringing her kind visitor 


not come to night.” 
“ There is oe 
deacon,” said Mrs. 


enough. If you are sure that you 


a cup of tea. 


“T hope you don’t think I prefer any of 
them,” said the injured maiden. “If I had 
been thinking of that sort of thing, you 
know,I need never have come home. If; 


they would only let one do one’s duty in 


_ peace and quiet,” said Lucilla, with a sigh ; 
and to tell the truth, both the ladies had oc- 
casion on that trying afternoon for the con- 

of tea. But while 
themselves, a con- 
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versation of a very different kind, yet af- 
fecting the same interests, was being car- 
ried on not very far off, under the shelter of 
a little flowery arbour in another of the em- 
bowered gardens of Grange Lane, where 
the subject was just then being discussed 
from the other side. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Woopsurn’s house, everybody ad- 
mitted, was one of the nicest in Carlingford ; 
but that was not so visible out of doors as 
in. He wasa great amateur of flowers and 
fruit, and had his garden lined on each side 
with greer-houses, which were no doubt very 
fine in their way, but somewhat spoiled the 

arden, which had not in the least the home- 
y, luxuriant, old-fashioned look of the oth- 
er gardens, where, for the most part, the 
flowers and shrubs grew as if they liked it 
and were at home— whereas Mr. Wood- 
burn’s flower-beds were occupied only by 
tenants at will; but at one corner near the 
house there was a little arbour, so covered 
up and heaped over with clematis that even 
the Scotch gardener had not the heart to 
touch it. The mass was so perfect and yet 
so light that it was the most perfect hiding- 
lace imaginable ; and nobody who had not 
en init could have suspected that there 
was a ibility of getting inside. Here 
Mrs. Woodburn and Mr. Cavendish were 
seated on this particular afternoon ; she very 
eager, animated, and in earnest, he silent, 
and leaning his head on his two hands in a 
sort of downcast, fallen way. Mrs. Wood- 
burn had one of her lively eyes on the gar- 
den that nobody might enter unseen, and 
for this once was “taking off” no one, but 
was most emphatically and. unquestionably 
herself. 

“So you did not do it,” she said. “Wh 
didn’t you do it? when you knew so mpc 
depended upon it! You knowI did not 
-wish for it myself, at first. But now since 
this man has come, and you have got into 
such a panic, and never will have the cour- 
age to face it out ” — 

“ How can I have the courage to face it 
out ?” said Mr. Cavendish, with a groan. 

“Tt is all very easy for a woman to speak 
who has _ to criticise other people. If 
you had to do it yourself” — 

“Ah, if I only had!” cried the sister. 
“You may be sure I would not make so 
much fuss. After all, what is there to do? 
Take your place in society, which you have 
worked for and won as honestly as anybody 
ever won it, and look another man in the 
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face who is not half so clever nor so sensi-| ued, with a shiver. If you married Lucilla 
ble as you are. Why, what can he say?/and got into the Parliament, you might 


If I only could do it, you may be sure I 
should not lose any time.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Cavendish, lifting his 
head. “To be sure, you’re a mimic — you 
can assume any part you like; but I am not 
so cleyer. I tell you again, the only thing 
I can to is to go away ” — 

“ Run away, you mean,” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn. “I should be foolish, indeed, if I) 
were trusting to your cleverness to assume | 
a part. My dear good brother, you would | 
find it impossible to put yourself sufficiently 
in sympathy with another,” cried the mimic, 
in the Archdeacon’s very tone, with a laugh, 
and at the same time a little snarl of bitter 
cor.tempt. 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake, Nelly, no foolery 
just now,” said Mr. Cavendish, “I don’t 
understand how you can be so heartless. 
To mimic a man who has my position, my 
reputation, my very existence in his hands!” 

“Have you murdered anybody?” said 
Mrs. Woodburn, with intense scorn. “ Have 
you robbed anybody? If you have,I can 
understand all this stuff. He is the very 
man to mimic, on the contrary. I'd like to | 
let you see him as he was on that famous | 
occasion when he delivered his opinions on | 
art in Lucilla’s drawing-room. Look here,” | 
said the mimic, putting one hand behind an | 
imaginary coat-tail, and with the other hold- 
ing up a visionary drawing to the light ; but 
this was more than her audience could bear. 

“I think you must have vowed to drive 
me crazy,” cried the exasperated brother. 
“ Put aside for once that confounded vanity 
of yours —as if a man had always leisure 
to look at you playing the fool.” While he 
spoke in this unusual way, he got up, as was 
natural, and took one or two steps across the 
narrow space which was shut in by those 
luxuriant a of clematis; and Mrs. 
Woodburn, for her part, withdrew her chair 
out of his way in equal heat and indignation. 

“ You have always the leisure to play the 
fool yourselves, you men,” she said. “ Vani- 
ty, indeed! as if it were not simply to show 

ou that one can laugh at him without be- 
ing stricken with thunder. But leave that 
if you like. You know quite well if you 
married Lucilla Marjoribanks that there 
would be no more about it. There could 
be no more about it. Why, all Grange Lane 
would be in a sort of way pledged to you. 
I don’t mean to say J am attached to Lu- 
cilla, but you used to be, orto give yourself 
out for being. You flirted with her dread- 
fully in the winter, Iremember, when those 
terrible Woodburns were here,” she contin- 











laugh at all the archdeacons in the world.” 

“Tt is very easy for a woman to talk,” 
said the reluctant wooer again. 

“T can tell you something it is not easy 
to do,” cried his sister “ It is frightfully hard 
for a woman to stand by and see a set of 
men making a mess of things, and not dare 
to say a word till all is spoiled. What is 
this Archdeacon, I would like to know, or 
what could he say? If you only would 
have the least courage, and look him in the 
face, he would be disabled. As if no one 
had ever heard of mistaken identity before 
And in the mean time go and see Lucilla, 
and get her consent. I[ can’t do that for 
you; but I could do a great deal of the 
rest, if you would only have a little pluck, 
and not give in like this.” 

“A little pluck, by George!” cried the 
unfortunate man, and he threw himself 
down again upon his chair. “I am not in 
love with Lucilla Marjoribanks, and I don’t 
want to marry her,” he added, doggedly, 
and sat beating a tune with his fingers on 
the table, with but a poorly-assumed air of 
indifference. As for Mrs. Woodburn, she 
regarded him with a look of contempt. 

“ Perhaps you will tell me who you are in 
love with,” she said, disdainfully; ‘“ but 
I did not ask to be taken into your con- 
fidence in such an interesting way. What 
I wish to know is, whether you want a wife 
who will keep your position for you. I am 
not in the least fond of her, but she is very 
clever. Whether you want the support of 
all the best people in Carlingford, and con- 
nections that would put all that to silence, 
and a real position of your own which no- 
body could interfere with,—that is what I 
want to know, Harry ; as for the sentimen- 
tal part, I am not so much interested about 
that,” said Mrs. Woodburn, with a contemp- 
tuous smile. She was young still, and she 
was handsome in her way (for people who 
liked that style), and it jarred a little on 
the natural feelings to hear a young wife 
express herself so disdainfully ; but, to be 
_ her brother was not unaccustomed to 
that. 

“You said once that Woodburn was 
necessary to your happiness,” he said, with 
a mixture of scorn and appeal, “though 
I can’t say I saw it, for my part.” 

“Did 1?” she said, with a slight shrug 
of her shoulders; “I saw what was neces- 
sary on another score, as you don’t seem to 
do. When a man has nobody belonging to 
him, it is connections he ought to try tor : 
and Lucilla has very good connections; and 
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it would be as good as securing the mapper’ 
of Grange Lane. Do it for my sake, Harry, 


’ if you won’t do it for your own,” said Mrs. 


Woodburn, with a change of tone. “If 
you were to let things be said, and give 
people ‘an advantage, think what would be- 
come of me. Woodburn would not mind so 
much if somebody else were involved ; but 
oh, Harry! if he should find out he had been 
cheated, and he only ”— 

“He was not cheated! You were always 
og deal too good for him, Nelly,” said 

r. Cavendish, touched at last at an effec- 
tual point; “and as for his friends and 
may, and all that ” — 

“Oh, please, don’t speak of them,” said 
Mrs. Woodburn, with a shudder; “ but 
there are only two of us in the world; and, 
Harry, for my sake ” — 

At this appeal Mr. Cavendish got up 
again, and began to pace the little arbour, 
two steps to the wall, and two steps back 
again. “I told you I had almost done it, 
when that confounded old woman came in,’ 
he said: “that could not be called my 
fault ?” 

“ And she said she was both your grand- 
mothers,” said the mimic, with a slightly 
hysterical laugh, in Mrs. Chiley’s voice. 
“I know how she did it. She can’t be 
there still, you know — go now and try.” 

“ Let alone a little ; don’t hurry a fellow,” 
said .her brother, somewhat sullenly; “a 
man can’t move himself up to the point of 
proposing twice in one day.” 

“Then promise that you will do it to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Woodburn. “TI shall 
have to go in, for there is somebody coming: 
Harry, before I go, promise that you will 
do it to-morrow, for my sake.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Mr. Cavendish; 
and it was all the answer he deigned to 
give before Mrs. Woodburn was called 
away, notwithstanding the adjuration she 
addressed to him. It was then getting late, 
too late, even had he been disposed for such 
an exertion, to try his fortunes again that 
day, and Lucilla’s allusion had given him 
a great longing to ‘see Barbara once more 
before his sacrifice was accomplished. Not 
that it was such a great sacrifice, after all. 
For Mr. Cavendish was quite aware that 
Miss Marjoribanks was a far more suitable 
match for him than Barbara Lake, and he 
was not even disposed to offer himself and 
his name and fortune, such as they were, to 
the drawing-master’s daughter. But, to tell 
the truth, he was not a person of fixed and 
settled sentiments, as he ought to have been 
in order to triumph, as his sister desired, 
over the difficulties of his position. Perhaps 





Mrs. Woodburn herself would have done 
just the same, had it been she from whom 
action was demanded. But she was capable 
of much more spirited and determined con- 
duct in theory, as was natural, and thought 
she could have done a great deal better. 
Mr. Cavendish lounged about the garden a 
little, with his hands in his pockets, and 
then strayed out quite accidentally, and in 
the same bal gi rearyes mood made his 
way to Grove Street. He meant nothin 
by it, and did not even inquire of himself 
where he was going, but only strolled out to 
take the air alittle. And, to be sure, it was 
better to go up to the higher parts of the 
town than to linger here about Grange 
Lane, where all the people he knew might 
pm and stop to talk, and ask him where he 
ad been, and worry his life out. And 
surely he had had enough of bother for one 
day. By this time it was getting dark, and 
it was very pieasantin Grove. Street, where 
most of the good people had just watered 
their little gardens, and brought out the 
sweetness of the mignonette. Mr. Caven- 
dish was not sentimental, but still the hour 
was not without its influence ; and when he 
looked at the lights that began to appear in 
the parlour windows, and breathed in the 
odours from the little gardens, it is not to be 
denied that he asked ‘himeelf for a moment 
what was the good of going through all this 
bother and vexation, and whether love in a 
cottage, with a little garden full of mig- 
nonette and a tolerable amount of comfopt 
within, was not, after all, a great deal more 
reasonable than it looked at first sight ? 
This, however, it must be allowed, was no 
conclusion arrived at on sufficient premises, 
and with the calmness that befitted such an 
important argument, but the mere sugges- 
tion, by the way, of an impatient, unde- 
cided mind, that did always what at the 
moment it found most agreeable to do, and 
reflected afterwards, when the moment of 
repentance, not of reflection, had arrived. 
He had paused by instinct under a lamp 
not yet lighted, which:was almost opposite 
Mr. Lake’s house; and it was not his fault 
if he saw at the upper window a figure 
looking out, like Mariana, and sighing, “ He 
cometh not.” Naturally the figure was 
concerned to find out who he was, and he 
was anxious to find out who was the e. 
And, on the whole, it was in a very inno- 
cent manner that this entirely natural curi- 
osity was satisfied. First the window was 
opened a little —a very little, just enough, 
to change the air—and Mr. Cavendish, 
down below heard the voice of Barbara. 
singing softly up above, which settled the. 
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matter as to her identity. Astohis, Barba- 
ra had neyer, from the first moment she 
—— him, had any doubt of that. Her 

eart leaped back, as she thought, to its 
right rai when ehe first caught sight of 
that blessed apparition ; and with her heart 
came the orange-flowers, and the wedding 
breakfast, and the veil of real Brussels for 
which Barbara had so much wept. She 
tried to sing something that would convey 
hope and assurance to her timid lover; 
but her mind was far from being a prompt 
one, as has been said. Thus it was all 
in the most natural way that it came about. 
When Mr. Cavendish felt quite sure who it 
was, he took off his hat, which was only 
civil, and made a step or two forward ; and 
then Barbara took the extreme step of 
going down to the door. No doubt it was 
an extreme step. Nothing but a great pub- 
lic aim, like that of Miss Marjoribanks, 
could have justified such a measure; but 
then Barbara, if she had not a great public, 
had at least a decided personal, purpose, 
and obeyed the impulse of that mingled 
inclination towards another and determina- 
tion to have her own way, which in such a 
mind calls itself passion, and which some- 
times, by sheer force of will, succeeds better 
than either genius or calculation. She went 
down to the door, all palpitating with re- 
newed hope, and, at the same time, with the 
dread that he might escape her in the 
moment which was necessary for her pas- 
sage down-stairs. But when she opened 
the door, and appeared with her cheeks 
glowing, and her eyes blazing, and her 

eart thumping in her breast, in the midst 
of that quiet twilight, the object of her 
hopes was still there. He had even ad- 
vanced a little, with an instinctive sense of 
her approach ; and thus they met, the street 
being comparatively quiet just then, and 
the mignonette perfuming the air. To be 
sure, the poetry of the situation was of a 
homely order, for it was under a lamp-post 
instead of a tree that the lover had placed 
himself; and it was not the dew, but the 
watering, that had brought out the odour of 
the mignonette; but then neither of the 
two were very poetical personages, and the 


.aceessories did perfectly well for them. 


“Is it you, Mr. Cavendish? Goodness ! 
T could not think who it was,” cried Barba- 
ra, out of breath. 

“Yes, it is I. I thought, if I had an op- 
portunity, I would ask oe you were — be- 
fore Igo away again,” said the imprudent 
man. He did not want to commit himself, 


‘but at the same time he was disposed to 


take the benefit of his position as a hero on 





the eve of departure. “I heard you had 
been ill.” 

“Oh, no—not ill,” said Barbara; and 
then she added, taking breath, “ I am quite 
well now. Won’t you come in?” 

This was the perfectly simple and natural 
manner in which it occurred. There was 
nobody in, and Barbara did not see, any 
more than her lover did, why she should 
sacrifice any of her advantages. They were, 
on the whole, quite well matched, and stood 
in need of no special protection on either 
side. Though naturally Barbara, who felt 
by this time as if she could almost see the 
pattern of the real Brussels, had a much 
more serious object in view than Mr. Cav- 
endish, who went in only because it was a 
pleasant thing to do at the moment, and 
offered him a little refuge from himself and 
his deliberations, and the decision which 
it was so necessary to come to. Thus it 
happened that when. Mr. Lake and Rose 
came in from the evening waik they had 
been taking together, they found, to their 
great amazement, Barbara jin the little 

arlour, singing to Mr. Cavendish, who had 
Repeteee all about Grange Lane, and his 
dangers, and his hopes of better fortune, 
and was quite as much contented with the 
mellow contralto that delighted his ‘ears, 
and the blazing scarlet bloom, and black 
level brows that pleased his eyes, as any- 
body could have desired. To be sute, he 
had not evea yet given a thought to the 
wedding breakfast, which was all arranged 
already in the mind of the enchantress who 
thus held him in thrall; but perhaps that 
may be best accounted for by referring it 
to one of those indefinable peculiarities of 
difference that exist between the mind of 
woman and that of man. When Mr. Lake 
and his daughter came in from their walk, 
and their talk about Willie, and about art, 
and about the “ effects” and “ bits” which 
Rose and her father mutually pointed out to 
each other, to find this unexpected con- 
junction in the parlour, their surprise, and 
indeed consternation,» ma imagined. 
But it was only in the mind of Rose that 
the latter sentiment existed. As for Mr. 
Lake, he had long made up his mind how, 
as he said, “aman of superior position” 
ought to be received when he made his 
appearance in an artist’s house. Perhaps, 
to tell the truth, he forgot for the moment 
that his visitor was young, and his daughter 
very handsome, and that it was to visit 
Barbara and not himself that Mr. Caven- 
dish had come. The little drawing-master 
would not suffer himself to be seduced by 
thoughts which were apart from the subject 
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from carrying out his principles. When 
Mr. Cavendish rose up confused, with a look 
of being caught and found out, Mr. Lake 
held out his hand to him with perfect 
suavity — “ I have the pleasure of knowing 
you only by sight,” said the innocent father, 
“but I am very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance in my own house;” and as this was 
said with the conscious dignity of a man 
who knows that his house is not just an 
ordinary house, but one that — the 
patrician portion of the community, if they 
only knew it, would be glad to seek admit- 
tance to, the consequence was that Mr. 
Cavendish felt only the more and more 
confused. 

“ T happened to be passing,” he explained, 
faintly, “ and having heard that Miss Lake, 
whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 


1 —— 

“ T assure you,” said the drawing-master; 
“that I hail with satisfaction the appearance 
of a gentleman whose intelligence I have 
heard so much of. We artists are a little 
limited, to be sure; for life, you know, is 
short, and art is long, as the poet says; and 
our own occupation requires so much of our 
thoughts, But still we are sympathetic, 
Mr. Cavendish. We can understand other 
subjects of study, though we cannot share 
them. Yes, Barbara has been alittle poor- 
ly — but she does not look as if there was 
much the matter with her to-night. Ask 
for the lamp, Rose,” said Mr. Lake, with a 
little grandeur. There was no light in the 
room except the candles at the piano, which 
lighted that corner and left the rest of the 
apartment, small as it was, in comparative 
shade. There was something magnificent 
in the idea of adding the me to that 
illumination ; but then it is true that, as Mr. 
Lake himself said, “ every artist is a prodi- 
gal in his heart.” 

Rose had been standing all this time with 
her hat on, looking at Mr. Cavendish like a 
little Gorgon. What did he want here? 
How had he been admitted? She scorned 
to go and interrogate the maid, which in- 
volved a kind of infidelity to her sister, but 
all the same she looked hard at Mr. Caven- 
dish with a severity which had on the whole 
@ reassuring effect upon him. For, to tell 
the truth, the benign reception which he 
was receiving from Mr. Lake, instead of 
setting the visitor at his ease, made him 
nervous; for he was not in the least aware 
of the heroic soul which existed in the draw- 
ing-master’s limited person. Mr. Cavendish 
thought nothing but that he was being 
“ caught,” according to his own vulgar theo- 
ry. He thought Barbara’s father was crin- 





ging to him, and playing the usual mean 
part of an interested parent who means to 
secure a good match for his daughter. But 
as for Rose, she evidently, either from jeal- 
ousy or some other reason, was not in the 
plot. She stood apart and scowled, as well 
as she knew how, upon the intruder. “I 
suppose, papa,” said Rose, “ Mr. Cavendish 
wished to hear Barbara sing, and she has 
been singing. She is always very good- 
natured in that way; but as we have none of 
us anything particular to do, I don’t see 
what need we have for a lamp.” 

At this trenchant speech Mr. Cavendish 
rose. He was quite grateful to the little 
Preraphaelite for her incivility. It made 
him feel less as if he had committed him- 
self, and more as if he were an intruder, 
which was the more agreeable suggestion of 
the two under the present circumstances. 
“ You remind me that I should thank Miss 
Lake for letting me come in and hear once 
more her lovely voice,” he said. “I am at 
present only a visitor in Carlingford, and 
indeed in England —I may have to leave 
again in a day or two— good-bye. If I am 
still here, I shall hope to meet you on 
Thursday.” And then he pressed Barbara’s 
hand, who, to tell the truth, was very re- 
luctant to let him go away. 

“If you must go”— she said, so low 
that her father could not hear her, though 
the vigilant suspicious little Rose caught 
the sound, and came a step nearer, like a 
little dragon, as Barbara was disposed to 
think she was. ‘ 

“IT must go,” murmured Mr. Cavendish; 
“ But I shall see you— we shall meet.” He 
dared not say another word, so alarming 
were the looks of the small Medusa, whose 
countenance he could see behind Barbara 
regarding the parting. As for Mr. Lake, 
he too regarded it with a momentary turi- 
osity. He did not quite understand how 
it was that his daughter and his visitor 
could know each other well enough to com- 
municate in this undertone. 

“I am sorry to see so little of you,” said 
Mr. Lake. “I am afraid it is my little 
girl’s brusque way of speaking that hastens 
your going. I assure you we were quite un- 
occupied, and would have been very hap- 
py —perhaps we may be more fortunate 
another time ;” and with that the drawing- 
master gave a dignified dismissal to his sur- 
prising visitor. It was Rose herself who 
saw Mr. Cavendish to the door, which she 
opened for him with an utter disregard of 
his excuses and attempts to do that office 
for himself. She would not even shake 
hands, but made him the most majestic 
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curtsy that was ever executed by a per- 
sontge five feet high, under the influence 
of-which Mr. Cavendish went away hum- 
bled, and, he could scarcely tell why, 
ashamed of himself. When Rose came 
back to the parlor, still with her hat on, 
she found that Barbara had gone to the 
window, and was looking out at the edge of 
the blind — which was all that was wanted 
to put a climax to her guardian’s exaspera- 
tion. 

“Papa,” said Rose, “I should like to 
know in your presence, or I should like 
you to ask Barbara herself, what is the 
ha of all that has been going on to- 
night.” 

r. Lake turned right around at this ap- 
< with an expression of utter amaze and 
ewilderment, which at another moment 
would have struck Rose with the profound- 
est delight as a study; and as for Barbara, 
without any more ado she burst into a flood 
of passionate tears. 

“Oh, you nasty envious thing! oh, you 
jealous, disagreeable thing!” sobbed the 
elder sister;” to send him away and spoil 
everything with your airs! when he was as 
near — just as near” — but here Barbara’s 
voice lost itself in her tears. 

“‘ My dear, what does this mean?” said 
Mr. Lake. 

“Tt means, papa, that she has encouraged 
him to come, and invited him in, and been 
singing to him,” cried Rose. “To think 
she should be ope of us, and have no proper 
pride! If he was fond of her, he would 
tell her so, and ask your permission; but 
she is laying herself out to please him, and 
is content that they should all jeer at her 
in Lucilla’s parties, and say she is trying to 
catch him. I thought I could have died of 
shame when I saw him here to-night ; and 
compromising you, as if that was why you 
were so civil. If it were for her good, do 

ou think J would ever interfere?” cried 

arbara’s guardian angel. At this point 
Rose herself would have liked excessively 
to cry, if the truth must be told; but Bar- 
bara had already appropriated that facile 
mode of expression, and the little artist 
scorned to copy. As for Mr. Lake, he 
turned from one to the other of his daugh- 
ters with unmitigated consternation and 
dismay. 

“Tt wasall your coming in,” sobbed Bar- 
bara, “if you had only had the sense to 
see it. That was what he meant. If I 
was singing, it was just to pass the time ; I 
know that was what he came for. And 
you to send him away with your airs!” 
cried the injured young woman. All this 





made up a scene entirely novel to the 
amazed father, who felt it his duty to put a 
stop to it, and yet could not tell what to 
say. 
A Girls,” he began with a trembling voice, 
“this is all perfectly new to me. I don’t 
understand. If Mr. Cavendish, or — or 
any one, wishes to pay his addresses to my 
daughter, it is, of course, his business to 
apply to me in the first place. Barbara, 
don’t cry. You know how I dislike * oa 
ou cry,” said the r man, ually 
olng Kh head. “ Dor: make a Pi Rose ; 
for heaven’s sake, girls, can’t you say at 
once what you mean, and don’t worry me 
to death? Ah, if your poor mother had 
but been spared!” cried the unfortunate 
widower; and he had five daughters al- 
together, poor soul! — and it was so easy 
to drive him out of his senses. At this 
point Rose intervened, and did what she 
could to calm matters down. Barbara, 
still sobbing, retired to her chamber; the 
boys came in from their cricket, and the 
little children had to be put to bed; and 
there was no one to attend to all these 
matters, in the absence of the eldest sister, 
except the little mistress of the school of 
design, so that naturally all further explana- 
tion was postponed for this night. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Iz was thus that Mr. Cavendish, without 
particularly meaning it, impressed upon 
two interesting and amiable young women 
on the same day the conviction that he was 
about to propose, without in either case 
realizing that expectation. After this last 
exploit ‘he went home with his head more 
confused, and his will more undecided, 
than ever. For he had one of those per- 
verse minds which cling to everything that 
is forbidden ; and the idea that he ought 
not to have gone near Barbara Lake, that 
he ought not to see her again, nor address 
her in any special way, worried and an- 
noyed him horribly. If such a thing had 
been permissible in England as that a man 
might marry one wife for his liking and an- 
other for his interests, the matter might 
have been compromised by proposing to 
them both; and there cannot be a doubt 
that Lucilla, in such a case, would very 
soon have triumphed over her handsome, 
sullen, passionate rival. But then such a 
way of conciliating a man with himself 
does not exist in the British Islands, and 
consequently was not to be thought of. 
And to be sure, every time he came to 
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think of it, Mr. Cavendish saw more and 
more clearly what a fool he would be to 
marry Barbara, who was evidently so ready 
to marry him. The same thing could not 
with any confidence be predicated of Miss 
Marjoribanks, though, if she were to ac- 
cept him, and her father were to consent, 
nothing could be better for his interests. 
All this he felt, and yet an unconquerable 
reluctance kept him back. His history 
was not quite spotless, and there were 
oa in it which he thought it would 
kill him to have brought before ‘the public 
of Carlingford; but still he was far from 
being a bad fellow in his way. And down 
at the bottom of his heart, out of every- 
body’s sight, and unacknowledged even b 
himself, there was one little private noo 
full of gratitude to Lucilla. Though he 
scarcely knew what was passing at the mo- 
ment, he knew, when he came to think of 
it, that she had saved him from the effects 
of his first panic at the unexpected appear- 
ance of Mr. Beverley. Perhaps it was 
partly this consciousness that made him so 
embarrassed in her presence ; and he could 
not find it in his heart, with this sense of 
mage, to deceive her, and say he loved 
er, and ask her to marry him. To be 
sure, if Mr. Cavendish had been a very 
acute observer, he might have felt that Lu- 
cilla was quite able to take care of herself 
in such an emergency, and was at the least 
a match for him, aces seductive he 
might appear to others; but then, few 
people are acute observers in a matter so 
entirely personal to themselves. He felt 
furious with himself as he went home, and 
thought how foolish he had been ever to 
go near Barbara Lake in the present posi- 
tion of affairs; and yet he could not help 
feeling that it was more delightful to him 
to see the colour blaze into her cheeks, and 
the song rise like a bird from her full crim- 
son lips, and that flush of excitement and 
triumph come from her eyes, than it could 
have been in any case to have been admit- 
ted to the same degree of intimacy with 
Lucilla, who was not in the least intoxica- 
ted by his presence. Thus the unfortu- 
nate man was torn asunder, not so much 
by love and duty, as by inclination and 
interest, though the inclination was not 
strong enough to have allowed of any great 
sacrifice, nor the interest sufficiently cer- 
tain to have repaid the exertion. This 
only made it the more difficult to decide ; 
and in his circumstances, and with the 
panic that pursued him, he did not feel it 
possible to adopt the only wise policy that 
remained to him, and wait. 





As Mr. Cavendish was thus making his 
way home, horribly vexed and annoyed 
with himself, and avoiding Grange Lane as 
if the plague was in it, Miss Marjoribanks 
sat in her drawing-room alone, and thought 
the matter over. Certainly she had not 
expected him that evening, but still, when - 
she heard ten o’clock strike, and felt that 
his coming was now absolutely impossible, 
she was a little — not exactly disappointed, 
but annoyed at herself for having felt a 
sort of expectation. Lucilla was not a 
person to hide her sentiments, or even to 
conceal a fact which was disagreeable to 
her amour propre. She had too thorough 
and well-founded a confidence in the natu- 
ral interest of the world in all belonging 
to her to do that ; so when ten o’clock had 
done striking, she opened her blotting-book 
and took one of her pretty sheets of paper, 
with J/-cilla on it in delicate rose-tinted let- 
ters, the L very large, and the concluding 
letters very small, and dashed off her note 
to Mrs. Chiley. The Misses Blount’s at 
Mount Pleasant had been one of the very 
first establishments to forsake the hand- 
writing which was all corners, in favour of 
the bold running hand of the present fe- 
male generation; and it was accordingly 
in a very free and strongly characterized 
manuscript, black with much ink, that Miss 
Marjoribanks wrote, — 


“ Dearest Mrs. CuILey,—I never ex- 
pected him to come, and he has not. I 
dare say he never meant it. I am so glad. 
It was Providence that sent you at that 

articular moment to-day. — Always in 
orn with fond love, your most truly af- 
fectionate LUCILLA.” 


And when she had sent Thomas with 
this note, Miss Marjoribanks felt her mind 
relieved. Not that it had been much dis- 
tressed before, but when she had put it in 
black and white, and concluded upon it, 
her satisfaction was more complete; and 
no such troublous thoughts as those which 
disturbed the hero of this day’s transactions . 
—no such wild tears as poured from the 
eyes of Barbara Lake — interfered with 
the maidenly composure of Lucilla’s medi- 
tations. Notwithstanding all that people 
say to the contrary, there is a power in 
virtue which makes itself felt in such an 
emergency. Miss Marjoribanks could turn 
from Mr. Cavendish, who had thus failed 
to fulfil the demands of his position, to the 
serene idea of the Archdeacon, with that 
delightful consciousness of having nothin 
to reproach herself with, which is balm to 
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a well-regulated mind. She had done her 
duty, whatever happened. She had not 
injudiciously discouraged nor encouraged 
the possible member for Carlingford ; and 
at the same time she was perfectly free to 
turn her attention to the possible Bishop; 
and neither in one case nor the other could 
anybody say that she had gone a step too 
far, or committed herself in any way what- 
ever. While these consoling reflections 
were passing through Lucilla’s mind, Dr. 
Marjoribanks came up-stairs, as had grown 
to be his custom lately. Sometimes he 
took a cup of tea, though it was against 
his principles,.and sometimes he only sat 
by while his daughter had hers, and amused 
himself with her chat before he went to 
bed. He was later than usual to-night, 
and naturally the tea-tray had disappeared 
some time before. As for Lucilla, she did 
not for a moment permit her own pre-occu- 
— to interfere with the discharge of 
er immediate duty, which was unquestion- 
ably to be amusing and agreeable, and a 
comfort to her dear papa. 

“So you had Cavendish here to-day ?” 
said the Doctor. “What brought him 
here? What has he been doing ? Since 
mg and he are on such good terms, I hope 
le gave you an account of where he has 
been.” 

“ He has been nursing a sick friend on — 
the Continent,” said Lucilla, with that 
largeness of geographical expression which 
is natural to the insular mind. ‘ Who are 
Mr. Cavendish’s friends, papa?” added 
Miss Marjoribanks, with confiding simpli- 
city; and it was beautiful to see how the 
daughter looked up into her father’s face, 
with that angelic confidence in his knowl- 
edge on all subjects which is so rarely to be 
met with in the present generation. But 
it was not a question to which the Doctor 
found it easy to respond. 

“Who are his friends?” said Dr. Mar- 
joribanks. ‘“ He’s one of the Cavendishes, 
they say. We have all heard that. Inever 
knew he had any friends; which ‘is, after 
all, next best to having very good ones,” said 
the philosophical old Scotchman ; and there, 
as it appeared, he was quite content to let 
the matter drop. 

“T like to know who people belong to, 
for my part,” said Lucilla. “The Arch- 
deacon, for example, one knows all about 
his friends. It’s a great deal nicer, you 
know, papa. Not that it matters in the 
least about the Cavendishes ” — 

“Well, [should have thought not, after 
the way you made an end of him,” said the 
Doctor. “I hope he doesn’t mean to begin 





that nonsense over again, Lucilla. He is a 
good fellow enough, and I don’t mind ask- 
ing him to my house, but it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to give him my daughter. He 
spends too much money, and I can’t see 
what real bottom he has. It may all flare 
up and come to nothing any day. Nobody 
can have any certainty with an expensive 
fellow like that,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. 
“There is no telling where he draws his 
income from; it isn’t from land, and it isn’t 
from business; and if it’s money in the 
Funds ” — 

“ Dear papa,” said Lucilla, “if he had the 
Bank of England, it would not make any 
difference to me. I am not going to swin- 
dle you, after you have had the drawing- 
room done up, and everything. I said ten 
years, and I mean to keep to it, — if noth- 
mg very particular mg Miss Mar- 
joribanks added prudently, “ Most likely I 
shall begin to go off a little in ten years. 
And all I think of just now is to do my duty, 
and be a little comfort to you.” 

Dr. Marjoribanks indulged in a faint 
“humph,” under his breath, as he lighted 
his candle; for, as has been already said, he 
was not aman to feel so keenly as some men 
might have felt the enthusiasm of filial devo- 
tion which beautified Lucilla’s life. But at 
the same time he had that respect for his 
daughter’s genius, which only experience 
could have impressed upon him; and he did 
not venture, or rather he did not think it 
necessary, to enter into any further expla- 
nations. Dr. Marjoribanks did not in the 
least degree share the nervousness of Mr. 
Cavendish, who was afraid of deceiving Lu- 
cilla. As for her father, he felt a consoling 
conviction that she was quite able to con- 
duct her own affairs, and would do him no 
discredit in any matrimonial engagements 
she might form. And at the same time he 
was amused by the idea that he might be 
swindled in respect to the drawing-room, if 
she married at this early moment. He took 
it for wit, when it was the most solid and 
sensible reality ; but then, fortunately, the 
points in which he misapprehended her re- 
dounded as much to Lucilla’s credit, as those 
in which he seized her meaning clearest, so 
that on every side there was something 
gained. 

And when Miss Marjoribanks too retired 
to her maidenly chamber, a sentiment of 
general content and satisfaction filled her 
mind. It is true that for the moment she 
had experienced a natural womanly vexa- 
tion, to see a proposal nipped in the bud. 
It annoyed her not so much on personal as 
on general principles ; for Lucilla was aware 
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that nothing could be more pernicious to a 
man than when thus brought to the very 
point to be thrown back again, and never 
ge a to produce that delicate bloom of 

is affections. It was like preventing a 
rose from putting forth its flowers, a cruelty 
equally prejudicial to the plant and to the 
world. But when this pang of wounded 
philanthropy was over, Miss Marjoribanks 
felt in her heart that it was Providence that 
had sent Mrs. Chiley at that special mo- 
ment. There wag no telling what embar- 
rassments, what complications she might not 
have got into, had Mr. Cavendish succeeded 
in unbosoming himself. No doubt Lucilla 
had a confidence that, whatever difficulties 
there might have been, she would have ex- 
tricated herself from them with satisfaction 
and even éclat, but still it was better to 
avoid the necessity. Thus it was with a 
serene conviction that “ whatever is, is best,” 
that Miss Marjoribanks betook herself to 
her ponent slumbers. There are so many 
people in the world who hold, or are tempted 
to hold, an entirely different opinion, that it 
is pleasant to linger over the spectacle of a 
mind so perfectly well regulated. Very dif- 
ferent were the sentiments of Mr. Caven- 
dish, who could not sleep for the ghosts that 
kept tugging at him on every side; and 
those of Barbara Lake, who felt that for her 
too the flower of her hero’s love had been 
me in the bud. But, to be sure, it is 
only natural that goodness and self-control 
should have the best of it sometimes even in 
this uncertain world. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue Archdeacon returned to Carlingford 
before Thursday, as he had anticipated; but 
in the interval Mr. Cavendish had not re- 
covered his courage so far as to renew his 
visit to Miss Marjoribanks, or to face the 
man who had alarmed him somuch. Every- 
body in Grange Lane remarked at the time 
how worried poor Mrs. Woodburn looked. 
Her eyes lost their brightness, which some 
people thought was the only beauty she had, 
and her nerves and her temper both failed 
her, no one could tell why. The personal 
sketches she made at this moment were truc- 
ulent and bitter to an unheard-of degree. 
She took off Mr. Beverley with a savage 
force which electrified her audience, and 
put words into his mouth which everybody 
admitted were exactly like him, if he could 
ever be imagined to have fallen into the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which the 
mimic placed him. In short, Mrs. Wood- 
burn made a little drama out of the Arch- 
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deacon. She brought him into personal 
contact with an offensive stranger, and made 
the most elaborate study of his dignified in- 
dignation, his growing wrath, and the final 
sublime manifestation of physical foree with 
which he overcame his enemy. “I hope I 
have not given up my manhood by becoming 
a priest,” Mrs. Woodburn’s hero said, in the 
Archdeacon’s very voice. “A gentleman 
should surely know how to use his natural 
weapons as well as a coalheaver. It is one 
way-of getting one’s self in sympathy with 
one’s fellow-creatures.” To be sure, Mr. 
Beverley knew nothing about this, and 
showed some surprise now and then at the 
restrained laughter which he heard in the 
corners; but when anybody spoke of Mrs. 
‘Woodburn, he showed an instinctive want 
of confidence. ‘I have not studied her suf- 
ficiently to give an opinion of her,” he said, 
which was certainly the very reverse of her 
deliverance upon Lim. To tell the truth, 
she had rather studied him too much, and 
gave too keen an edge to his characteristic 
qualities, as is natural to all literary por- 
traiture, and even went so far that, in the 
end, people began to ask whether she had 
any personal spite against him. 

“She don’t know him,” Mr. Woodburn 
said, when he heard some faint echo of this 
suggestion. “She’s clever, and it carries 
her away, you know. She enters into it so, 
she don’t know how far she is going; but I 
can answer for it she never saw the Arch- 
deacon before; and Hal isn’t here to give 
her the key-note, as she says. He has met 
everybody, I believe, one place or another,” 
the simple man said, with a little natural 

ride; for in his heart he was vain of his 
ashionable brother-in-law. _As for Mr. Cav- 
endish himself, it began to be understood 
that he was with a friend who was sick, on 
the Continent ; and soon —for news had a 
wonderful tendency to increase and grow 
bigger as it spread in Grange Lane — that 
his friend was dying, and that a probable 
large increase of fortune to the — fa- 
vourite would be the result, which was very 
well as an addition, and did credit to the 
imagination of Carlingford. He had disap- 
peared completely once more after the event- 
ful day which we have described, carrying 
out in the fullest way Lucilla’s prediction, 
but striking Barbara Lake with bitter disap- 
pointment. Miss Marjoribanks had a great 
many things to occupy her, but Barbara 
had nothing except the humble duty of look- 
ing after her little brothers and sisters, and 
attending to her father’s comfort, which had 
never been occupations particularly to her 
mind. And then Barbara was aware that, 
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if she neglected her duties, Rose, on her re- 
turn from the School of Design, would do 
them, though with a fierce little outbreak of 
indignation, which the elder sister felt she 
could bear; and accordingly, Barbara did 
little else but brood over his sudden disap- 
earance, and spent her time at the window 
ooking for his return. Naturally Lucilla 
conducted herself in a much more rational 
and dignified manner. She made herself 
very agreeable to the Archdeacon, who un- 
bended very much, and grew very nice, as 
Mrs Chiley herself allowed. “But, my 
dear, I am uneasy about his opinions,” the 
old lady said. He certainly had a very free 
way of talking, and was ready to discuss 
anything, and was not approved of by Mr. 


Bury. But still he had very good connec- 


tions and a nice position, and had always a 
chance of being Bishop of Carlingford; and 
in marriage it is well known that one never 
can have everything one wants. So that, 
on the whole, even Mrs. Chiley did not see 
what difference his opinions made, so far as 
Lucilla was concerned. When Miss Marjor- 
ibanks went down to Colonel Chiley’s in the 
evening and made tea for the old people, 
like a daughter of the house, Mr. Beverley 
was always disposed to go over to the ene- 
my, as the old Colonel said. No doubt he 
had enough of Colonel Chiley, who had not 
received a new idea into his mind since the 
battle of Waterloo, and did not see what 
people had to do with such nonsense. And 
then the Archdeacon would very often walk 
home with the young visitor. In all this 
time, as was natural, Mr. Beverley heard 
Mr. Cavendish’s name a hundred times, and 
regretted, like all the world, that so eminent 
a member of the Carlingford commonwealth 
should be absent during the time of his visit ; 
but, at the same time, Lucilla took great 
care to avoid all personalities, and kept a 
discreet silence even about the gifts and ac- 
complishments of her almost-lover. Mrs. 
Chiley sighed, poor soul, when she saw how 
her young friend avoided this subject, and 
thought sometimes that he was forgotten, 
sometimes that the poor dear was breaking 
her heart for him; but it is needless to say 
that neither of these suppositions was in the 
least true. 

And then it began to be considered rath- 
er odd in Carlingford that the Archdeacon 
should pay such a long visit. Mrs. Chiley 
no doubt was very kind and hospitable, and 
exceedingly glad to receive such a distin- 
—_— clergyman; but when a man has 

een six weeks in any one’s house, and 
shows no inclination of going, it is natural 
that people should feel a little surprise. His 
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visitation was over, and he had dined with 
everybody, and studied the place and its 
characteristics, and entered into everything 
that was going on. The only thing, indeed, 
that he did not seem to think of, was going 
away. If it had been Mr. Cavendish, the 
chances are that he would have made him- 
self so much one of the family, that his depart- 
ure would have been felt as a domestie 
calamity; but the Archdeacon, as was to be 
expected, was very different from Mr. Cav- 
endish. So long as he was in the house, it 
was impossible to forget either his position 
or his ways of thinking, or the absence of 
any réal connection between himself and 
his hosts. He did not combat or contradict 
anybody, but he would give a faint smile 
when the Colonel uttered his old-fashioned 
sentiments, which drove the old soldier 
frantic. “ As if I was not able to form an 
opinion, by Jove!” Colonel Chiley said ; 
while, on the other hand, the Archdeacon 
was quite ready to enter into the young peo- 

le’s absurd theories, and discuss the very 
Bible itself, as if that were a book to be 
discussed. As for the Rector, he turned his 
head away when he passed Colonel Chiley’s 
door, and Miss Bury made visits of condo- 
lence and sympathy. “You must feel it a 
great résponsibility having Mr. Beverley 
with you,” the ‘Rector’s sister would say, 
though naturally without any distinct ex- 
planation of her meaning; and then she 
would look at Mrs. Chiley and sigh. 

“Oh, Iam sure it is a great pleasure,” 
Mrs. Chiley answered, not willing to let 
down the prestige of her guest. “ He is very 
nice, and takes a great deal of interest in 
everything ; and then, you know, he is a 
connection of ours. The Colonel’s niece, 
Mary Chiley”— 

“Yes, Iknow,” said Miss Bury. “ Poor 
thing ! she looked suffering last time I saw 
her. I hope she has found the true consola- 
tion to support her, now she has entered in- 
to the troubles of life.” 

“ Well, yes, I hope so,” said Mrs. Chiley, 
a little doubtfully ; “ but you know one does 
not feel the troubles of life very severely at 
her age; and I don’t think I should have 
have called a baby a trouble when I was 
like her. I never had any, you know, and 
I used to fret over it a great deal; but the 
Colonel never liked the noise of children, 
and I suppose it is all for the best.” 

“ One may always be sure of that,” said 
Miss Bury, in her instructive way. “I sup- 
pose the Archdeacon is going soon,” she add- 
ed; “he has been here a long time now. I 
almost wonder he likes to be so long absent 
from his parish. Two months, is it not ?” 
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“ Ol no — not quite six weeks,” said Mrs. 
Chiley, briskly. “I hope he may be per- 
suaded to stay some time longer I look 
upon it as quite a compliment to Carling- 
ford ; for, to be sure, he would not stay if he 
had not some attraction,” said the impru- 
dent old woman. And this was precisely 
what Miss Bury wanted, as any one of acute 
perceptions might have seen from the first. 

“Tt must be a great responsibility for 
you,” said the Rector’s sister, with a sigh, 
pressing Mrs. Chiley’s hand. “If it should 
turn out badly, you know ——. Of course, 
my brother and I don’t agree with Mr. Bev- 
erley on all points—though I am sure I ho 
he is quite conscientious; but I do feel for 

ou with such a responsibility,” said Miss 

ury, with a look that made the old lady ner- 
vous in spite of herself. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing all her sense of the duties of hospitality, 
and her anxiety about Lucilla’s interests, 
she could not but feel that it would be 
rather a. relief to get so formidable a guest 
fairly out of the house. It is uncomfortable, 
it must be allowed, to entertain in your 
house anybody, particularly a clergyman of 
whom your Rector does not approve; and 
there could be no doubt that the Archdea- 
con was not like the clergymen that Mrs. 
Chiley had been accustomed to. “ And he 
could come back another time,” she said to 
herself, by way of conciliating her own 
weariness with her visitor’s advantage and 
the interests of Lucilla. But an ag 
these reflections on Mrs. Chiley’s part, an 
notwithstanding the Colonel’s less amiable 
growl, uttered every morning — “ Does that 
parson of yours never mean to go away ?” — 
the Archdeacon showed no intention of budg- 
ing. It was on Mrs. Chiley who had 
the brunt to bear, to exhaust herself in civ- 
ilties and to be ubpraided with “ that parson 
of yours”— whereas he was not in the 
least her parson, nor even the kind of man 
she approved of as a clergyman. ll this, 
however, the brave old woman bore with 
fortitude for Lucilla’s sake: certainly it 
must be Lucilla who kept him in Carling- 
ford — if it were not something else." 

Things were in this condition, Mr. Caven- 
dish having again disappeared into utter 
darkness, and Carlingford beginning to en- 
ter warmly into the question whether or 
not Mr. Beverley was paying attention to 
Lucilla, when it happened to Miss Marjori- 
banks one morning to meet the Archdeacon 
in a little lane running between Grove 
Street and Grange Lane. Opening from 
this lane was a little door in the wall, which 
admitted to a little garden very bright with 
flowers of the simplest old-fashioned kinds, 
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with a little house planted at its extremity, 
which had pretensions to be an old-fashioned 
and quasi-rural cottage, on the score of 
being very rickety, uncomfortable, and bad- 
ly arranged. But it must be a very imprac- 
ticable erection indeed which does not look 
tolerable under the bright sunshine on & 
summer noon, at the end of a pretty garden 
where children are playing and birds sing- 
ing, and a@ woman or two about. Lucilla 
was standing at the door of this little closed- 
up hermitage, almost filling up the 9 
with her crisp summer draperies, and af- 
fording only a very partial and tempting 
glimpse of its flowers and shrubs and white- 
washed walls inside ; and when Mr. Bever- 
ley came up to Miss Marjoribanks he felt 
his curiosity excited. “Is it Armida’s gar- 
den, or the Elysian fields?” said the Arch- 
deacon; he made a dead stop before the 
door, not knowing any more than any other 
blind mortal what he was going to find in- 
side. ; 

“JT don’t know anything about Armida,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; “unfortunately 
they were all Cambridge in their ways of 
thinking at Mount Pleasant, and our classics 
got dreadfully neglected. But you may 
come in if you like —at least I think you 
may come in, if you will promise not to 
frighten the children. I am sure they never 
saw an Archdeacon in their lives.” 

“ Are there children?” said Mr. Bever- 
ley, with a doubtful air; for, to tell the 
truth, he had come to the age at which men 
think it best to avoid children, unless, indeed, 
they happen to have a personal interest im 
them; and he stretched his neck a little to 
see in over Miss Marjoribanks’s head. 

“ There are a whole lot of children and 
a pretty governess,” said Lucilla. “It is 
a school, and I am so much interested in it. 
I may call it my school, for that matter. I 
came to know her in the funniest way; but 
I will tell you that another time. And it 
was just my luck, as usual. She is so nice, 
and quite a lady. If you will on say you 
are an Archdeacon, to frighten the children, 
I will let you come in.” ; 

“You shall call me whatever you like,” 
said Mr. Beverley ; “when I am with thé 
lady-patroness, what does it matter what I 
call mnyself ? Let me see how you —- 
your educational department. I have al- 
ready bowed before your genius in the other 
branches of government; but this ought to 
be more in my own way.” > 

“TI don’t think you care for visiting 
schools,” said Lucilla. “I know you think 
it is a bore; but she is so nice, and so nice- 
looking ; I am sure you will be pleased with 
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her. I am quite sure she is a lady, and has 
seen better days.” 

“Oh, those dreadful women that have 
seen better days,” said the Archdeacon ; “I 
think Mrs. Chiley has a regiment of them. 
It is hard to know how to get one’s self into 
sympathy with those faded existences. They 
fill me with an infinite pity; but then what 
can one do? If one tries to recall them to 
the past, it sounds like mockery —and if 
one speaks of the present, it wounds their 
feelings. It is a great social difficulty,” said 
Mr. Beverley ; and he fixed his eyes on the 
ow" and entered meditatively, without 
ooking where he was going, in his Broad- 
Church way.” 

_“ Dear Mrs. Chiley is so kind,” said Lu- 
cilla, who was a little puzzled for the mo- 
ment, and did not know what to say.” 

“Mrs. Chiley is a good, pure, gentle wo- 
man,” said the Archdeacon, in a tone which 
settled the question, and from which there 
was no appeal; and no doubt it was a per- 
fectly true, though not’a very distinct char- 
acterization. Thus they went in together 
into the bright little garden, thinking of 
nothing particular, and loitering as peo le do 
who do not know what is coming. ere 
was something that morning in Mr. Bever- 
ley’s tone and manner which struck Lucilla 
as something more than usual. She was not 
a young woman to attach undue importance 
to looks and tones; but the Archdeacon’s 
manner was so softened and mellowed, and 
his eyes had so much expression in them, 
and he looked at Lucilla with such marked 
regard, that it was impossible for her not to 
recognize that a crisis might be approach- 
ing. To be sure, it was not by any means 
so near as that crisis manqué which had so 
lately passed over her head in respect to 
Mr. Cavendish. But still Miss Marjoribanks 
could not but remark the signs of a slowly 
approaching and most likely more impor- 
tant climax; and as she remarked it, Lu- 
cilla naturally by anticipation prepared her- 
self for the coming event that thus threw a 
shadow upon her. She did not make up her 
mind to accept Mr. Beverley any more than 
she had made up her mind to accept Mr. 
Cavendish ; but she thought it only her du- 
ty to him and to herself, and to society in 
general, to take his claims into full consid- 
eration. And no doubt, if these claims had 
seemed to her sufficiently strong to merit 
such a reward, Miss Marjoribanks had it in 
her to marry the Archdeacon, and make 
him an admirable wife, though she was not 
at the present moment, so far as she was 
aware, absolutely what foolish people call in 
love with him. At the same time, as was 
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only natural, she made herself all the more 
agreeable to Mr. Beverley from her sense 
of the dawn of tenderness with which he re- 
garded her. And in this way they went up 
the broad central path which traversed the 
little garden, neither looking to the left 
nor the right, but presenting all that ap- 
pearance of being occupied with each other, 
which, especially to a female observer, 1s so 
easy of interpretation. For, to be sure, the 
Archdeacon had not the remotest idea into 
whose house he was going, nor who it was 
whom he was about to see. 

But as it happened, Lucilla’s protégée, 
who had seen better days, had just then 
finished one of her lessons, and sent her lit- 
tle pupils out into the garden. She was 
preparing for the next little class, when, 
raising her eyes accidentally, she saw Miss 
Marjoribanks coming through the garden 
with the Archdeacon by her side. She was 
the same person whom Mr. Bury had 
brought to Lucilla with the idea of recom- 
mending her to Dr. Marjoribanks as a com- 

anion and chaperone for his daughter ; 
Dut since then Mrs. Mortimer’s appearance 
had considerably changed. She had grown 
younger by ten years during the period of 
comparative comfort and tranquillity which 
Lucilla’s active help and championship 
had procured for her. Her house, and her 
arden, and her little scholars, and the 
oe, on her cheeks, and the filling-up of 
her worn frame, were all Miss Marjoribanks’s 
doing. In the intervals of her legislative 
cares, Lucilla had run about all over Carling- 
ford searching for pupils, and at the same 
moment had cut and stitched and arranged, 
and papered walls, and planted flower-beds, 
for the feeble creature thus thrown upon 
her. This was a side of Lucilla’s character 
which certainly she did nothing to hide from 
the public, but which, at the same time, she 
never made any fuss about; and it was an 
endless pleasure to her to find a protéyee so 
perfectly content to be “done for,” and do 
as she was told todo. It was thus that the 
r faded widow, who was sensitive and 

ad feelings, and forgot herself so far as to 
faint, or nearly to faint, just at the most un- 
lucky moment possible, when the Rector’s 
character and dignity demanded superior 
self-control on her part, had found her youth 
again and her good looks under Lucilla’s 
shadow. When she looked up and saw the 
two approaching, Mrs. Mortimer’s first im- 
pulse was to smile at the conjunction; but 
the next moment she had dropped the books 
out of her hands, and was standing gazing 
out like a woman in a dream, with the color 
all gone out of her cheeks, and even out of 
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her lips, in the surprise of the moment. It 
was only surprise and a kind of dismay; it 
was not terror, like that which Mr. Caven- 
dish had exhibited at the same apparition. 
She dropped into her chair without know- 
ing it, and probably would have fainted this 
time also, if something more urgent than 
mere “ feeling ” had not roused her up. As 
it was, it happened very happily for her 
that she had thus a little preparation. 
When she saw that her patroness was lead- 
ing Mr. Beverley up to the door, and that 
in a minute more he would inevitably be 
brought to her very side, Mrs. Mortimer 
roused up all her strength. She gathered 
up her books in her hand without khow- 
ing very well what she was doing, and, taking 
virtue from necessity, went desperately out 
to meet them. It was Miss Marjoribanks 
who first saw her, white and tottering, lean- 
ing against the trellis of the little porch, and 
Lucilla could not but give a little cry of 
alarm and wonder. What kind of man could 
this be, who thus struck down another vic- 
tim without even so much as a glance ?* It 
was just then that the Archdeacon raised his 
eyes, and saw standing before him, amon 





the faded roses, the woman whom he hi 
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been approaching so indifferently — the 
faded existence that had seen better days. 
He saw her, and he stood stock-still, as if it 
was she who was the basilisk, and the look 
of pleased interest went out of his face in a 
moment. In that moment he had become as 
unconscious of the presence of Lucilla as 
if he had never in his life softened his 
voice to her ear, or talked nonsense to 
please her. His eyes did not seem bi 
enough to take in the figure which s 
detuking and looking at him in the porch. 
Then he made one long step forward, and 
took hold of her sleeve — not her hand — 
as if to convince himself that it was some- 
thing real he saw. He showed no joy, nor 
satistaction, nor anything but sheer amaze 
and wonder, at this unexpected appear- 
ance, for he had not had time to prepare 
himself as she had. “ Am I dreaming, or is 
it you?” he said, in a voice that sounded 
as different from the voice with which he had 
been speaking to Lucilla, as if years had 
elapsed between the two. And it would be 
vain to describe the amazement and singu- 
lar sense that the earth had suddenly given 
way under her feet, with which Miss Mar- 
joribanks stood by and looked‘on. 





THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


A very pretty specimen of Mr. Locker’s po- 
ems is the one on Mr. Thackeray’s story of 
“The Rose and the Ring.” It seems that in 
the winter of 1854, Mr. Thackeray wrote this 
story, in Rome, and brought it chapter Ww 
chapter to read to the daughter of Mr. Wm. W. 
Story (the sculptor), who was then recovering 
from a severe illness. When it was published, 
Mr. Thackeray sent the child a copy of the 
book, with one of his own caricatures of himself 
in the act of presenting her with the work. On 
this Mr. Locker has written as follows : — 


She smiles — but her heart is sable, 
And sad as her Christmas is chill : 

She reads, and her book is thé fable 
He penned for her while she was ill. 


It is nine years ago since he wrought it, 
Where eoky old Tiber isking, 

And chapter by chapter he brought it, 
And read her the Rose and the Ring. 





And when it was mene and gaining 
Renown with all lovers of glee 
He sent her this copy containing 
His comical little croquis ; 
A sketch of a rather droll couple — 
She’s pretty — he’s quite t’other thing ! 
He begs (with a spine vastly supple) 
She will study the Rose and the Ring! 
. 


It pleased the kind Wizard to send her 
he last and best of his toys, 
His heart had a sentiment tender 
For innocent women and boys : 
And — he was great as a scorner, 
The guileless were safe from his sting, — 
How sad is past mirth to the mourner ! — 
A tear on the Rose and the Ring! 


She reads —I may vainly endeavor 
Her mirth-checkered grief to pursue ; 
For she hears she has lost — and forever — 
A heart that was known by so few; 
But I wish on the shrine of his glory 
One fair little blossom to fling ; 
And you see there’s a nice little story 





Attached to the Rose and the Ring! 
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From the Saturday Review, 
CROTCHETS. 


THERE is acertain mental infirmity the 
resence of which we recognise almost 
instinctively, and which specially infests 
intellects of a certain degree of power. A 
crotchety man in ordinary estimation is the 
antithesis to a man of sound common sense. 
His judgments may be ingenious to the 
highest degree; they may imply, by mere 
force of eccentricity, an ability greater than 
that denoted by the most unimpeachable 
opinions. But no one trusts them, or con- 
siders them as any better than so many 
intellectual playthings. The ordinary praise 
to which a stupid man aspires, and which 
he may gain by purely negative qualities, is 
that of being thoroughly sensible. If he 
only takes sufficient care never to exercise 
his own abilities, but to strike a mean be- 
tween the most commonplace sentiments 
which he hears, he can scarcely fail to make 
this reputation. In active life he becomes 
known as a good man of business; that is, he 
ties up all his letters in red tape, never strays 
into an original opinion, and never loses his 
way in the attempt to strike out a new path. 
The converse of the conventional praise be- 
stowed upon good dogged stupidity is the 
condemnation passed upon eccentric ability ; 
and, of course, it is often utterly unfair, and 
ouly means that a creeping thing does not 
see the advantage of flying. formula 
which enables the Morning Advertiser to 
ooh-pooh Mr. Mill, and gives to a six-pound 
Leeniabder a comfortable sense of superi- 
ority over Mr. Gladstone, must be often 
siliy enough. There is much truth in the 
retort made to the sneers against unpractical 
men, that any one who is content not to see 
beyond his nose will escape aiming at the 
stars; but he will not be necessarily wiser 
or better by sheer defect of imagination. 
The accusation, however, so often direct- 
ed at random, sometimes hits a very palpa- 
ble mark. The failing attacked is one which 
generally implies rather a positive than a 
negative quality ; it is more likely to result 
from an excess, than from a defect, of some 
intellectual power. But although the disease 
is one which specially attacks the higher 
order of minds, it produces very awkward 
symptoms. Adevelopment of certain mus- 
cles out of proportion to the general vigour 
of the frame sometimes renders a man as, 
awkward as a uniform weakness, In cases 
where large numbers of people have to act 
together, the most impracticable men are 
often the cleverest in particular directions. 
In a popular constituency, where everybody 
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has imbibed just the same set of opinions, 
the candidate has at least no difficulty. He 
may have a very unpleasant leek to swallow, 
but, at any rate, he has only to swallow it 
once for all to satisfy everybody. He has 
not to imbibe one nauseous compound to 
gatisfy one fraction of his supporters, and 
then to make wry faces over a draught 
quite as disagreeable and of a novel flavour 
to satisfy another. In proportion as the 
general intellectual level rises, and differ- 
ences become manifest which were previously 
merged in a common torpidity, the variety, 
if not the severity, of the tests increases. 
He finds one man who has a pet dogma about 
Maynooth, another who has a theory about 
the registration of landed property, and a 
third who insists upon the introduction of 
Mr. Hare’s scheme of representation. As 
the number of objects upon which a man can 
exercise his powers of thought increases, the 
chance of his hitting off a special line of re- 
flection increases equally. The thoroughly 
crotchety man is, indeed, sometimes gene- 
rated by a pariial education. He attaches 
an absurd value to the particular waifs and 
strays of opinion which have drifted in his 
direction. A gentleman who has been im- 
mured in a remote country parish is almost 
unavoidably driven to appropriate some 
hobby ; and constant concentration upon his 
~ opinions is apt to generate crotchets. 
here is no subject, for example, which has 
produced finer specimens of "wed intellect- 
ual monstrosities than the study of that 
book which has been said to “find a man 
mad or leave him so.” A theologian who 
has been attracted by the charms of the 
a gradually comes to conceive of 
all human history as the answer to an in- 
enious riddle. He explains the French 
volution or the repeal of the Corn-laws by 

a reference to the frogs or the Triple Di- 
vision. From want of due friction with men 
of different views, he arrives at the belief that 
there is something profane about any sckeme 
of politics which does not take into account 
the meaning of the number 666. If he has 
a scientific turn, he adds another to the in- 
credibly numerous crowd who are always 
squaring the circle, or discovering perpetual 
motion. Men may be found in remote vil- 
lages who declare that they have actually put 
together a machine for perpetual motion, 
which is at present —— shoes, but 


which will before long revolutionize the 
whole face of society. And such men are 
very likely as shrewd in all practical matters 
as their neighbours. The tendency to harp 
perpetually upon one particular string has 
been developed in them by artifical seclu- 
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sion from the great currents of thought. 
To find the disease in its normal state, we 
must examine those who retain their mode 
of thought under unfavourable circumstan- 
ces ; who continue to worship their 1dol when 
they know that every one else despre it ; 


and who insist upon looking from their own 
point of view at questions with whose ordi- 
nary solution they are well acquainted. 
They of course cannot fall into such gro- 
tesque blunders as we have mentioned, 
but they show the same tendency to take 
hold of things by the wrong handle, and to 
be unmoved by the expostulations of those 
who preserve the ordinary practice. 

There are many opinions put forward by 
men of ability to which we feel that the 
only possible answer is conveyed in a laugh. 
It is a dangerous and not very logical mode 
of argument, but, such as it is, it is apt to be 
conclusive. For example, such political 
nostrums as Mr. Hare’s scheme, and other 
proposals for distributing the suffrage so as 
to eliminate corruption by some cunning de- 
vice, are generally put out of court rather 
by humour than logic. Rightly or wrongly, 
the method often succeeds in dismissing them 
summarily to the limbo where crotchets of 
former days sleep their long unbroken sleep. 
It need not be said that the argument from 
ridicule is insufficient ; but we must add that 
it isan argument. It is one of the condi- 
tions of a plan for political progress that it 
should not make every one smile on hearing 
its name. It may possess sufficient vitality 
to outlive the laughers; but, as a rule, the 
laughers live the longest, and for the time 
have the best of the dispute. They raise at 
least a presumption that the scheme does not 
meet the wants of those for whom it is 
planned. Now the peculiarity of the genu- 
ine man of crotchets is that he is entirely 
insensible to this method of arguing. In 
other words, he is, as a rule, a lew man 
without any sense of humour. To give an 
accurate definition of humour is known to 
be an impossible task. It implies, however, 
a certain power of sympathy with your fel- 
low-creatures. It includes, in addition to 
the equally indefinable element of wit, a 
special sensitiveness to incongruities of char- 
acter and sentiment. Or perhaps it is wit 
modified-by more than the average suscepti- 
bility to emotion. Astrong sense of humour 
is, therefore, the best safeguard against stum- 
bling into those political doctrines which we 
call crotchets because they are unfitted to the 
present state of society. The characteristic 
error of the theoretical politician is to talk 
about men and women as the mathematican 
talks about the symbols in his algebraical 


formule. He arranges them in some sym- 
metrical device, as if they were as devoid of 
any feeling as so many pieces on a chess- 
board. e puts his machinery nicely 
together on paper, and becomes so fond of 
its ingenious combinations that he will 
make no allowance for disturbing forces. 
It is an essential part of the method of 
political economy to consider human ae 
as exclusively actuated by a desire for 
wealth. The errors of some of the best 
political economists arise from forgetting . 
that this is nothing more than an hypothesis. 
Now the adaptation to ordinary affairs of 
maxims drawn from this imaginary world 
is just what generate crotchets. ‘They are 
opinions to which their author attaches an 
exaggerated importance, on account of their 
symmetry and simplicity. With a little less 
ability, he would never have become en- 
amoured of them. With a little more sense 
of humour, he would have felt their incon- 
gruity with the world around him. A man 
who gives much thought to speculative 
politics satisfies himself that every woman 
should have a vote. Perhaps at some in- 
definite distance of time facts may come to 
correspond with his theory. But when he 
gets to the hustings he should at least be 
able to sympathize with’ the sense of absur- 
dity with which most men receive the idea of 
thirty thousand housemaids rushing to the 
poll. He will otherwise certainly be a 
crotchet-ridden man. Nothing can be more 
pleasing to the mathematical mind than to 
ponder over the ingenious arrangements of 
a scheme like Mr. Hare’s, and to discover 
that, in order to form a perfect representa- 
tive body, it is only necessary to deal with 
an equation to whose solution indefinite 
approximations may be made, although it 
can never be actually attained. A ve 

small sense of humour would restrain him 
from casting such pearls before six-pound 
householders. He may play with these in- 
tellectual puzzles as long as he likes; if he 
produces them in public he must either have 
the spirit of a martyr or be incapable of see- 
ing a joke. A total absence of humour is 
the first condition for producing bores of 
all species; and no bore is greater than the 
man who goes about with one of these pet 
nostrums for the universal reformation of 
mankind. On a larger scale, we generally 
claim the possession of a sense of humour as 
a characteristic difference between ourselves 
andthe French. To a certain extent it is 
probably true; and it helps to explain why 
so many Frenchmen keep little hoards of 
what they call eternal truths, and what we 








consider impracticable crotchets, to be sacri- 
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ficed to no party whatever. A French- 
man, like all worshippers of crotchets, is 
notoriously incapable of making a com- 
promise. 

There is another species of crotchets which 
is due to precisely opposite causes, — to an 
excess instead of a defect of humour. It is 
apt to be a paradox instead of a platitude. 

he fault of such philosophers as we have 
been describing is that they consider the 
world to be composed of a number of colour- 
less and monotonous units which will fit 
nicely into their formule. The humourist, 
on the other hand, fancies that everybody 
walks about, like one of Mr. Dickens’s char- 
acters, marked by some — oddity. 
He is pleased by a few shrewd detached 
maxims, which he does not trouble himself 
to form into a system. We could not find 
a bettér example of this type of mind than 
Mr. Carlyle. No one possesses a keener 
sense of humour. He 1s attracted by all 
picturesque incongruities of character. He 
heartily hates the “ Dismal Science;” and 
he laughs at the platitudes of theoretical 





politicans. According to him, men’s actions 
do not admit of any scientific calculation, 
because one man differs from another as 
light from darkness. He judges of individ- 
uals with extraordinary keenness, but his 
general maxims are expressions of humour- 
ous prejudices rather than an attempt at 
scientific truths. “ Speech is silvern, silence 
is golden,” expresses a hearty contempt for 
useless twaddle. It could not well be fitted 
into any philosophical system. A thinker of 
this class has rather strong prejudices than 
crotchets. He is keenly sensible to a great 
many absurdities; but his opinions about 
them seldom crystallize into crotchets, 
When they do, they have at least the 
merit of being generally amusing, instead of 
being intolerable bores. A certain amount 
of humour is required to keep the mind from 
producing mere dry husks of argument; too 
much makes it throw up merely fantastic 
forms. A due proportion between the sense 
of the humourous and the other faculties is 
the characteristic merit of thoroughly sound 
minds. 





* 

A Frencu Senator on Encuisn Taste 
anp Art.—M. Michel Chevalier, in a debate 
in the French Chamber on the 20th of May, ad- 
vocating increased exertions in France, said, 
“It is now three years since I was in London, 
as a French member of the Jury for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. I give the names of my hon- 
ourable colleagues on that occasion, MM. le 
Baron Gros, Merimée, and Dumas, who I see are 
now in the seats, and from whom I ask co-opera- 
tion. The one fact more than another which 
particularly struck the French Jury was the con- 
siderable progress made by foreigners in the art 
of design in connection with industry. We were 
struck by it; it inspired us with admiration for 
the efforts made by foreigners, but it likewise in- 
spired us with a fear that our country might be 
outdone. We were impressed and frightened by 
the marked progress which the English. had no- 
tably made in works of good taste. The Eng- 
lish up to recent times, although they have had 
some celebrated artists, have not been very re- 
markable for taste ; and good taste was wanting 
in theirindustry. The greater portion of designs 
used in the printed cotton manufactories at 
Manchester and Liverpool came from designers 
established in Paris. The English have under- 
stood that, during this industrial competition 
between the different foreign nations, it was ne- 
cessary to make great efforts, and they have made 
them. A museum has been established at South 
Kensington for the purpose of educating teachers, 
who are afterwards sent throughout the manu- 
facturing towns of the country; in propagating 
good taste, areal revolution has been effected. 





We were so much surprised at the progress 
made, that when our report had to be drawn up, 
one of us (and he by no means the least compe 
tent in matters of taste, M. Merimée) treated this 
point specially, and certainly. what he has writ- 
ten is one of the most curious and the best writ- 
ten pages of the six volumes which comprise the 
General Report of the French Jury. From the 
three or four lines which I am going to quote to 
you, you yourselves will appreciate what the 
English have done and will better understand 
the information laid before us, and the obligation 
under which we are of redoubling our energies so 
as not to compromise our superiority. ‘The 
school at South Kensington has been open for ten 
years. The corresponding provincial schools 
(and others which might have been added, to 
which masters have been sent) numbered ninety. 
The number of students trained throughout the 
United Kingdom was 91,386.’’’ —M. Merimée : 
“These numbers, which were for 1862, must 
have now greatly increased.” — M. Michel Che-, 
valier continued : “ With respect to the influence 
exercised in so short a period by this great in- 
stitution, we admit freely the assistance rendered 
to us by our colleagues in the EnglishJury. In 
answer to our question as to the cause to which 
the progresses so remarkable that year in their 
manufactures were attributed, they replied the 
new resources opened to industry by the schools 
at South Kensington. I conclude by quoting | 
that ‘the study of drawing and of mathemdfics 
is the foundation of the instruetion which should 
be given to the students.’ ” 











